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Alan Sillitoe and the Serious Novel 


JOHN DENNIS Hurrev! 


“Even if he never writes anything more, he has assured himself a 
place in the history of the English novel.” This was the comment 
by Anthony West in The New Yorker (September 5, 1959) on 
‘Alan Sillitoe’s first novel, Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
and apparently it was not only praise but also prophecy, of a kind. 
Why should Mr. West have suspected, or even suggested, that 
Sillitoe might not write another novel? The answer, I think is not 
far to seek. Saturday Night and Sunday Morning is a working 
class novel, a novel about Arthur Seaton, factory hand, living in 
an English provincial city at the present day. The plot is compar- 
atively thin. Arthur Seaton is involved with a married woman, 
the wife of his best friend; she becomes pregnant, but contrives 
an abortion. A little later, Arthur begins a relationship with her 
sister, only to be found out, pursued, and eventually beaten up 
hy her soldier husband. While carrying on these two affairs he is 
attracted to a young, single girl whose ambition is clearly marriage. 
For a while Arthur avoids the inevitable, but at the end of the 
book he is left trying to reconcile his desire for independence with 
his growing need for a more mature and responsible relationship. 
Into the story come numerous friends, relatives and workmates, 
until Sillitoe has, despite the apparent crudity of the plot as seen 
in outline, given us a brilliant survey of the limits of the working- 
class world, in its moral as well as material aspects. It is a blatantly 
naturalistic novel, in every sense of that word, and obviously it is 


an autobiographical novel, in its observed detail even if not in its 
plot. 


It is an accepted gambit of reviewers to praise an autobio- 
graphical first novel with the qualification that the author has 
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written himself out. English reviewers, if the novel in question 
deals with working-class characters, are inclined to go further and 
imply that the author should write himself out of this kind of 
subject-matter, and that if he is capable of writing another book 
it ought to be more “creative” and less “photographic.” They 
hint that working-class life is too limited for serious literary con- 
sideration, and that to become a true man of letters ( a social as 
much as a literary distinction) he should take for his characters 
people with interesting minds. Was this perhaps the train of 
thought that led Mr. West, an Englishman, to make the comment 
quoted above? Did he believe that while Sillitoe’s subject was 
good enough for one novel it was hardly good enough for a 
career? Did he suspect that Sillitoe himself might feel his subject 
matter limited and limiting, yet be unable to respond to the 
pressure to change his literary direction? If he did suspect this, 
he was doing no more than recognize the current atmosphere 
of British literary life, as Stephen Spender outlined it in the New 
York Times Book Review recently (August 28, 1960). First the 
author is praised, then (sometimes behind the scenes) he is 
warned about taking life too emotionally (a gross error in taste), 
then he is invited into the “set” of established authors and subtly 
molded. He breaks free of his social origins, be they class or 
regional; his sting is drawn; he stops being a passionately feeling 
man and becomes an “author.” There might even be a hint of 
well-mannered blackmail behind all this: we've praised your first 
book, and given you some encouragement, but we can’t make the 
same kind of allowances next time. H. G. Wells, in his corre- 
spondence with Henry James, is revealed to us as a novelist who 
had to contend with just this sort of situation, and there is little 
indication that conditions are any different today. 

So in his next book Alan Sillitoe attempts something more 
ambitious. The title suggests a change of approach: The Loneliness 
of the Long-Distance Runner. The “hero” of this long short story 
is a reform school inmate, and he is in fact a long-distance runner; 
but the story does not make its points through the compelling 
reality of character and situation, as did the earlier work; clearly 
there is symbolism behind it all. None of the other stories in the 
volume go quite as far in this direction as the title story, but the 
effort of the compression into short story form has obviously led 
Sillitoe into pointing out the kind of significances that in the first 
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book were allowed to speak for themselves. The volume of short 
stories is not yet pretentious—in fact, taken by itself it is a most 
satisfying piece of writing—but it is approaching the pretentious. 
And of course, the critics responded. “This is serious writing, and 
a far cry from the Lucky Jim larks that have passed in the last 
few years as a picture of provincial life’ (Graham Hough in the 
Listener, October 1, 1959). There is an irony here unsuspected by 
the critic. Sillitoe’s attitude to his provincial characters is without 
doubt preferable to that of Amis; he doesn’t use them for comic 
purposes, laughing at them rather than with them, creating 
buffoons rather than human beings, as Amis has come close to 
doing. His characters become comic when the context provides 
naturally for this treatment; they are not viewed primarily as 
“comic characters.” In Saturday Night and Sunday Morni- 
Sillitoe has written a good serious novel because he has not 
attempted to be either serious or comic; in The Loneliness of the 
Long-Distance Runner, however, the desire to be “serious” js 
apparent on the surface. In his latest novel, The General, he has 
deliberately left the world that he knows and moved over into 
the nebulously abstract and allegorical. The book has no precise 
setting; it tells of a symphony orchestra, traveling to the battle- 
front to entertain an army, which is captured by the enemy. The 
nation that has sent the orchestra is vaguely “civilized,” though 
it has been corrupted by the necessity of waging total war; the 
enemy is frankly barbarian as far as the war is concerned, and 
totalitarian in political structure (though no details are given of 
either side that would remove them from the category of Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe as seen by the crudest of political 
cartoonists). The General into whose hands the orchestra falls is 
ordered to execute them all. But, to quote the publisher’s tellingly 
apt description of what happens, “he comes to see the orchestra 
as a great artistic force in a world relapsing into barbarism, 2nd 
his authoritarian mind labours under this desperate dilemma.” 
The result is that the General contrives a plan by which the 
orchestra can escape—a decision for which he pays by being sent 
to a forced labor camp. The novel is organized entirely in terms 
of these large generalizations: “great artistic force,” “barbarism,” 
“authoritarian mind.” No feeling is ever conveyed that the 
orchestra is composed of human beings (although there are some 
almost caricatured depictions of a few of its members). What 








precisely is “barbarism” in relation to the conduct of individuals? 
How does the “authoritarian mind” work? We have been shown 
such things by Arthur Koestler, or Alexander Weissberg, among 
others; Sillitoe’s projections of these concepts read like paraphrases 
of passages in their infinitely more subtle books. Yet nobody 
could mistake the “seriousness” of this novel. 

Perhaps Anthony West was right; if Sillitoe has a place in 
the history of the English novel it will be for Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning; his literary identity in the other two books 
has been submerged under the desire to be “significant”; in an 
important sense Alan Sillitoe has not written another novel, even 
though two more books have appeared under his name. Neither 
is this an isolated case; one could cite other examples of the 
intentional abandonment by an author of the sources of his 
inspiration, in the search for an overtly important theme. The 
name of Saul Bellow comes instantly to mind, in his progress 
from the early novels and Augie March to the nebulous symbolism 
of the theme-ridden Henderson the Rain King. Perhaps in 
American fiction the example of Moby Dick is a constant chal- 
lenge; in the British novel the model lies across the Channel, with 
the fear of being insular leading to the urge to be as significant 
and “literary” as a Kafka or a Gary Romain. The English novelist 
has always had to fight against his own sense of provincialism on 
the one hand, and the European orientation of the critics and 
literati on the other. The protest of Jimmy Porter in the opening 
scene of John Osborne’s play Look Back in Anger rings true, and 
does much to explain the career to date of Alan Sillitoe: “I’ve 
just read three whole columns on the English Novel. Half of it’s 
in French. Do the Sunday papers make you feel ignorant?” Was 
it the desire not to be thought “ignorant” that led Sillitoe to write 
The General? 

If it is true that Sillitoe has now, apparently, abandoned the 
kind of novel that marks his unique contribution to contemporary 
British literature, what is the nature of this contribution? It is 
not in the selection of setting or social background for Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning; others have given us novels of 
provincial working-class life. But nobody has given us such 
absolute verisimilitude. It would be easy to say that his writing 
is not far from reportage, and that this links him with some of 
the writers, like Leslie Halward or B. L. Coombes, for instance, 
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who were associated before the last world war with New Writing. 
Oddly cnough, although nobody could mistake the background 
of the fifties in Sillitoe’s work, something indefinable of the 
flavor of the thirties is there, too, perhaps a hint of the vignettes 
of men at work in specialized occupations that John Lehmann 
encouraged working-class writers to produce. Everybody knew 
what coal-miners did, but in the pages of New Writing one jelt 
what it was like to be a coal-miner; the art of this kind of writing 
lay not in merely describing, but engaging all the senses of the 
reader, until a whole new experience was created for him out of 
what he had thought was familiar. In reading these sketches one 
knew an area of human activity for the first time. When the war 
came, Lehmann continued, in Penguin New Writing, to publish 
the same sort of writing, but directed toward the lives of men at 
war. One was shown exactly what it was like to spend days and 
nights manning an anti-aircraft gun, or to be a guard at a prisoner- 
of-war camp, or to work in the stoke-hold of a merchant ship in 
an Atlantic convoy. It was not simply reporting: It was creative 
reporting. After the war this literary form (and it deserves this 
title) lapsed. Now it has reappeared in the writing of Sillitoe, 
but for the first time woven into the fabric of a novel. Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning is much more than a documentary 
account of the life of a capstan-lathe operator in a Nottingham 
hicycle factory, but if it did not have this basis it would be nothing. 
Sillitoe convinces us that character grows largely out of environ- 
ment; all standards, moral or social, are to a major extent products 
of one’s milieu; so he provides for us not just a background against 
which his characters function, but a true environment which has 
conditioned and which explains them. Out of a deep but narrow 
study of a man engaged in one kind of working-class activity he 
has achieved the universality that no self-conscious pursuit of the 
significant can give. 

Mention of this thirties atmosphere in Sillitoe’s writing brings 
Orwell inevitably to mind. But Sillitoe has none of Orwell's 
constant political awareness (though his characters are always 
aware that they are apolitical) and he has none of Orwell's com- 
pulsive love for the working-class that he never really belonged to. 
Orwell was led to the actual people of the working-class by an 
intellectual conviction, and was constantly frustrated when they 
failed to live up to his image of the proletariat. He was too full 
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of political sympathy for them as a class ever to react to them as 
people who on occasion have to be condemned as spiteful, petty, 
drunken or criminal. To criticize them amounted to political 
betrayal (as it still does to many British left-wing politicians). 
But Sillitoe knows that while the working-class environment, and 
especially the memories of the Depression, may serve as an excuse 
for many shortcomings, this same environment has created a code 
and a set of moral standards generally accepted by that class, and 
that they can be portrayed in relation to those standards, and 
judged against them. Sillitoe’s characters are people to whom 
“attention must be paid’”—hbecause they are human beings, not 
because they are the evidence to be presented in a socio-political 
much 
more so than a writer with a political point to make, for he views 
them in the total context of their lives. 





cause. In this sense he treats the working class seriously 


What is his relationship to “the movement,” the Amis-Wain- 
Braine group, if they are indeed a group or a movement? He is 
certainly poles away from Amis. It is clear now that Amis is 
hampered as a novelist by the “proper” English attitude of “‘let’s 
not be passionate about it, it’s bad taste to show your feelings.” 
This is his only real standard, even though, ambivalently, it is the 
attitude that he most consistently satirizes. Lucky Jim is a 
character we sympathize with in relation to the conventional 
well-behaved world around him, but it is also precisely because 
he ignores the conventions that we laugh at him; he is a person 
who is comic because Amis sees him that way, not because there 
is anything inevitably comic in his situation—rather the reverse, 
in fact. He has his counterpart in life, but he has not been put 
into Amis’s book as a human being. After three similar novels 
by Amis it is now obvious that Jim was never anything but a 
literary convention, even though the actual social situation from 
which Amis drew him still awaits literary treatment. This is not 
to say that Sillitoe does not have a fine sense of the comic; he is 
simply not primarily a comic writer. 


Probably his affinities are closest to John Braine, though they 
are far from similar as writers. His attention, like Braine’s, is 
focused on the people involved in a situation, not merely on the 
situation that the characters grow out of. Braine, in Room at the 
Top, was concerned with the tragedy inherent in the attempt of 
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a young man to rise out of his class, and with the spiritual loneli- 
ness this brings him. But Sillitoe has gone in a different direction. 
He has taken his material from working-class life without relating 
it, except peripherally, to the viewpoint of any other social group, 
and has projected it through the eyes of members of that class. 
In this way he achieves a fine objectivity. His characters complain 
about their lot in life (the tedious hours in the factory, for 
instance) but they try to work out their destiny within their own 
culture: and if there is one thing that Sillitoe makes plain, it is 
that there is most certainly a distinct working-class culture. This 
is not to say that he is not aware of the fluid state of class distinc- 
tions in contemporary England. He is very much concerned with 
the effect of the new British prosperity on the old working-class 
values. But he has not written a chip-on-the-shoulder novel about 
the problems of class. 


What Sillitoe has produced is in fact a study of the effects 
of industrial society on a feeling human being. Arthur Seaton is 
only partially aware of his constant fight against dehumanization; 
it is the source of all his frustrations, of his hatred of the routine 
of the factory and of his Saturday night drinking bouts. The 
narrow scope of his life has corrupted his values, turned love into 
sexuality, marriage into a loss of independence hardly better than 
his subservience to his daily work. His life is a struggle against 
vague forces of society and domesticity that continually try to 
break his spirit, producing in him a cynicism that he knows runs 
contrary to his natural animal optimism. When the novel opens, 
Arthur Seaton is roaring drunk, falling down the stairs from the 
upstairs room of a Nottingham pub, arguing with the bartender, 
and staggering to the home of Brenda, the wife of his best friend, 
to sleep with her while her husband is away at the races for the 
weekend. At the close of the book, he is left somewhat ruefully 
contemplating marriage with a local factory girl, aware unroman- 
tically that she is no more and no less desirable than dozens of 
other similar girls. Determined not to succumb to the pattern of 
life around him, he knows that he will, and half desires it, even 
while he voices his favorite cliché: “It’s a good life if you don’t 
weaken.” Between the opening and the close Sillitoe shows us 
what makes a man like this, examining and explaining the environ- 
ment and the mores of working-class life, but doing this always 
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with a tine sense of the rules of literary decorum that apply to a 
novel of this kind. 


Never is Arthur Seaton allowed to make a reflection that 
would be out of character in a person of his background and 
education, but the code of the class he belongs to is conveyed 
with absolute clarity. In the 1950’s the British industrial worker 
is Well paid, well fed, and comparatively well housed. He can 
buy a television set, a motor-bicycle, a whole wardrobe of new 
suits, and still have money left over for almost as much beer as 
he wants. He has little fear of being sacked from his job, and he 
ean no longer say honestly that he is a member of an under- 
privileged class. Yet the memory of pre-war days is strong, and 
tt conditions the basic attitudes of millions of men. The employer 
is the enemy, the government (even when it is a Labour Party 
government) is hostile and restrictive. Good times cannot last: 
you must spend vour wages while you have them, before a 
Cepression or another war rushes you back into the days of 
Ceprvation. Work as hard as you like, you can never save quite 
enough money to change your life entirely; only a win on the 
pools can do that for you. Politicians cannot be trusted, 
ad the destiny of the world seems to be out of their hands any- 

vy. so the obvious sensible attitude to politics is a cynical apathy. 
In the bad old days the policeman was the agent of the social 


- yey 


enemy. so respect for the law is no more than a grudging acquies- 


“3, Not so many years ago the deliberate evasion of any kind of 
rosponsimlity was a moral duty for the working class. You did as 
wttie Work for your low wages as you could get away with; you 
paid the rent only to avoid eviction; you pilfered from your 
emriover or from the government with the sense that you were 
oniv taking what was your due. Even if you did not actually 
cesert trom the army in wartime, you respected those who did, 
delieving. though you could not express this articulately, that they 





were the ones who were really displaying courage and moral 
virtue. You became crafty, cynical, and amoral—and respected 
ai we Ee, 


weithstand the moral erosion of two hundred years, or alter its 
ngrained sense of values in a decade. So the prosperous indus- 
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trial worker of the 1950's and 1960's often feels it his duty to 
shirk, to behave as though he were the social underdog, to avoid 
all responsibility—even when he is aware that better times have 
eliminated the need for such attitudes and that material prosperity 
could give him back the zest for life that amounts to a kind of 
self-respect, long denied him. This is the theme of Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning: Arthur Seaton’s fight to build a 
sense of self-respect (though he never phrases it in this way). 
He has been conditioned by his background to preserve his 
integrity through resistance to organized society, but in the course 
of the novel he comes to see that given present conditions this is 
a purely destructive urge, rendering his life joyless and sterile. 
To discover that one’s values are wrong is terrifying enough: 
Arthur Seaton discovers that his are irrelevant, a far more tragic 
situation. But he makes the discovery in time, and his prospective 
marriage at the end of the book, dreary as it appears to him. is 
at least based on a true assessment of his nature; in existentialist 
terminology (almost the only terminology that has any validity 
in this case) he makes an “authentic” choice. He has taken a step 
towards freedom from the “code of the working class” that no 
longer seems to apply to his predicament. His freedom may 
consist of loss of “independence,” but it is still freedom. One hes 
only to compare Arthur Seaton’s final decision with that of ycung 
Smith, the “hero” of “The Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner,” to see how clear Alan Sillitoe’s vision of Arthur Seaton’s 
problems has been. 


Smith is the inmate of a Borstal reform school, sentenced for 
petty thievery. Constantly at war with society, and brought up in 
a neighborhood and a family that actively encourages this attitude, 
he maintains his hostility despite all efforts to rehabilitate him. 
There seems to be little in life that gives him any joy—except 
cross-country running. Picked as the star runner to race against 
representatives of other Borstal institutions, he sees his great 
chance to defend his own system of values against that of the 
Governor and his class by deliberately losing the race, stopping 
within a few yards of the tape, in full view of the officials and 
his fellow prisoners. The Governor has talked to him about 
honesty, but Smith thinks that they are, ironically, talking about 
to different things: 
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Because another thing people like the governor will never 
understand is that I am honest, that I've never been anything 
else but honest, and that I'll always be honest. Sounds funny. 
But it’s true because I know what honest means according to me 
and he only knows what it means according to him. 


Smith’s kind of honesty consists of being truthful about one’s 
hatred of the other side. He really believes that the “In-laws” hate 
the “Out-laws,” like himself, and that if they had any real 
honesty they would annihilate them, rather than pretend to reform 
them: 


And if I had the whip-hand I wouldn’t even bother to build a 
place like this to put all the cops, governors, posh whores, 
penpushers, army officers, Members of Parliament in; no, I'd 
stick them up against a wall and let them have it, like they'd 
have done with blokes like us years ago, that is, if they'd ever 
known what it means to be honest, which they don’t and never 
will so help me God Almighty. 


So he gives away the race, and feels that despite the punishment 
given him he has won a victory. But Sillitoe makes quite clear to 
us by the tone of the story, by the whistling-in-the-dark confi- 
dence of his hero, that this urge to freedom has been a destructive 
one. The runner is lonely because, as a result of his athletic 
ability, he is always out ahead of the field; but he is lonely, too, 
because he lives his life according to a “code” that denies him 
any joy in life, a “code” that consists, in fact, of the denial of 
the ordinary human pleasures. That Sillitoe displays unusual 
insight into the habitual thought-processes of a youth only slightly 
unrepresentative of his social class ought to be obvious to anybody 
who reads the story. What Sillitoe is up against is made clear 
by the almost comically irrelevant and totally misdirected praise 
of the reviewer in Punch, who called it a “wonderful glimpse 
into the criminal mind.” It is as easy as this to shrug off a large 
section of the British working population. 


The ending of the story could be criticized as contrived and 
O’Hearyish. To account for its publication we are told that Smith 
has given it to a friend who will “get it put into a book or 
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something” if he is caught again by the police. ““And if I don’t 
get caught the bloke I give this story to will never give me away; 
he’s lived in our terrace for as long as I can remember, and he’s 
my pal. That I do know.” Since the story is in a book, the impli- 
cation is that Smith has been “shopped” by his pal, and with this 
twist we are led into seeing that all of Smith’s beliefs have been 
false, and especially his certainty that when his friends cheered 
him at the moment when he seemed to be winning the race, they 
were cheering him against the governor, and had not accepted 
the governor’s values. The moral decay that has eaten into the 
soul of young Smith might have destroyed Arthur Seaton; but 
Seaton has discovered another kind of honesty that is quite beyond 
the vision of Smith. 

The essential loneliness of the semi-articulate working-class 
man is Sillitoe’s constant theme. In the title-story of the volume 
of short stories it is expressed in an almost abstract manner, so 
that although we are convinced of the credibility of Smith as an 
individual, we are aware that he is also to be regarded as symbolic 
of a whole layer of society. The other stories in the volume, most 
of them considerably shorter, give us a series of variants on this 
portrait of isolation, like the case-history documentation to a 
sociological thesis. There is Uncle Ernest, a shell-shocked victim of 
World War I, drinking away his meager earnings as a furniture 
upholsterer to protect himself from his feeling that people 
“treated him as if he were a ghost,” until he strikes up a friend- 
ship with two young schoolgirls. Buying food and cups of tea for 
them, he gains a sense of purpose in life, and of real contact with 
other human beings, until society closes in on him, in the form 
of two detectives, warning him of the unsavory interpretation 
put upon his conduct. We leave him pushing his way hopelessly 
into a crowded bar, more lonely than ever before, “his stare fixed 
by a beautiful heavily baited trap of beer pots that would take 
him into the one and only best kind of oblivion.” Or there is 
Mr. Raynor the school-teacher, bored almost beyond endurance 
by his attempts, long become merely mechanical, to instill 
‘knowledge into pupils who only count the time to their release 
from academic imprisonment, spending his days gazing sensuously 
at the girls in a store across the street. Then there is the dreary 
portrait of the marriage of a provincial mailman, a marriage 
ending in disaster because neither partner had any inkling of the 
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inner lite of the other. “Noah's Ark” is perhaps the exception 
to this concentration on a single theme; it is a devastating study 
of childhood in an industrial town, set against the famous 
Nottingham Goose Fair. Here Sillitoe has caught almost painfully 
the quality of the child-adult, whose innocent pleasures in the 
pre-1939 world are mingled with adult knowledge and cunning. 
“On Saturday Afternoon” is an account of the attempted, and 
eventually successful, suicide of an unemployed workman who 
has been deserted by his wife. The situation is presented through 
the eyes of a young lad who instinctively understands a despera- 
tion that he has seen in his own family and has even felt himself. 
In “The Match” we are shown a man whose favorite football 
team has just lost a game taking out his frustration on his 
unfortunate family, and only dimly aware of the cause of his 
rage. A hopeless marriage is again Sillitoe’s theme in “The 
Disgrace of Jim Scarfedale,” concerned with the marriage of a 
young mother-ridden workman to a middle-class girl who begins 
by treating him as a noble savage and ends by despising and 
sneering at him as a barbarian, forcing him back to the mother 
who has unfitted him for marriage in the first place. Eventually, 
Jim is picked up by the police for molesting children—a crime 
that shocks a neighborhood that can take almost any other kind 
of offense in its stride. Finally, completing the dismal array of 
lost souls, Sillitoe gives us “The Decline and Fall of Frankie 
Buller,” a frightening glimpse into the mind of a mentally deficient 
adult who makes his life with children and their games, yet is on 
the verge of awareness of the nature of his isolation from adult 
society. This is a story that reminds one of the work of Angus 
Wilson at his best. 

It is against the background of these stories that Sillitoe’s 
achievement in Saturday Night and Sunday Morning can best 
be appreciated. On the surface, he is showing what it means to 
belong to the provincial working class. This is the documentary 
aspect of the novel, the background of the whole, that is pre- 
sented to us in minute detail. Quotation cannot do justice to the 
effect he produces in bringing home to us the routine of the 
factory, the Saturday night pub-crawl (a deliberate attempt 
brutally to break the routine of the working week, but frustrat- 
ingly becoming itself a routine), the working-class ritual of sex 
and love, with its mixture of the coarse, the calculating and the 
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sentimental, or the strong sense of family (not of “family tradi- 
tion,” but of family warmth, the bantering affection of brother 
for brother, and the half-proud, half-critical love of father for 
son). The instinctive knowledge of these things permeates the 
whole novel. And this realism is produced without any accom- 
panying drabness of style. Sounds and smells are keenly evoked 
for us; Arthur Seaton’s vigor, his strong sense of involvement in 
sensual life (be it the feel of machinery, the taste of breakfast, or 
the sight of a fish-filled river in the early morning) are presented 
to us with a gusto that makes the novel a delight to read. 

Behind the sociological surface is a portrayal of a large 
segment of society that is full of feeling but utterly unable to 
express it. Without being in any way social misfits, as were 
several of the characters in the volume of stories, the principal 
characters of Saturday Night and Sunday Morning are desper- 
ately lonely, despite their fagade of extroverted matiness, mainly 
because of their essential inarticulateness. With all the memories 
of pre-war unemployment and lack of privilege behind them, 
they are quite unable to understand their present good fortune, 
and unable therefore to enjoy it to the full. They have a strong 
sense of morality behind them, but it is constantly in conflict with 
their cultivation of irresponsibility and hatred of organized society 
as a moral duty. Seen in this light, Arthur Seaton’s relationship 
with his friend’s wife is a product not so much of sheer lustfulness 
as of an instinctive retreat from entanglement with an unmarried 
woman. Throughout the novel he is on the run; he has to avoid 
his friend, avoid the husband of her sister (whom he has also 
seduced), avoid fathering a child. (The abortion scene, putatively 
so unyielding to anything but sordid treatment, is handled with 
« marvelous sense of the comic, yet with utter seriousness of 
implication). Eventually, Arthur Seaton comes to realize that his 
avoidance of marriage, his undirected hatred of the bosses and 
the workday routine, his hostility to what he considers the purely 
arbitrary processes of law, are the true cause of his dissatisfaction 
with his life, and not the effect of it. Because he is incapable of 
logical self-analysis, Seaton can arrive at this conclusion only 
painfully, as each experience teaches him a little mere about what 
he wants from life. Having scrapped all of his former values, he 
has still kept his integrity. Thus Sillitoe examines a large segment 
of contemporary British society, and shows us a character who 
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has found a cure for some of its ills not in any political nostrum 
but in the rehabilitation of his own heart and mind. Presenting 
his theme through a concentration on the problems of the indi- 
vidual, he has arrived at a generally applicable significance. 
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Founding A New National Literature: 


The Ghost Novels of Amos Tutuola 


Haroip R. CoL.ins 


I should like to give my impression of the “ghost” novels or 
mythical romances of the Nigerian writer Amos Tutuola and 
defend these remarkable works from the disparagement of his own 
educated countrymen, offering by the way some brash speculations 
on how Nigeria, or any other Commonwealth nation similarly situ- 
ated, can get itself a new national literature. Although I am aware 
of the contributions of the writers Aboderin, Ekwensi, Gbemi and 
Achebe toward founding a Nigerian literature in English, I should 
like to turn my attention exclusively—in this first year of Nigeria’s 
independence—to the very special and exciting contribution of the 
shy, polite young Yoruba (with some six years of formal schooling) 
who has been honored by the enthusiastic reviews of Dylan Thomas, 
V.S. Pritchett, and Selden Rodman; French, Italian, German, and 
Yugoslav translations, and such impressive, though momentary, 
world acclaim as to rate mention in the magazine Vogue.’ 

A prophet can be without honor, even in dynamic, increasingly 
literate Southern Nigeria. John V. Murra, in his sympathetic 
review of Tutuola’s The Palm Wine Drinkard and My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts, conveniently summarizes the West African intel- 
lectuals’ complaints against the work of Tutuola. They deplore his 
“crudities,” his lack of inhibitions, and the folk-tale basis of his 
stories. They accuse him of plagiarizing from the traditional 
Yoruba folk tales, of encouraging a useless, impractical mythical 
way of thinking, of leading West African literature up a blind 
alley, and of providing the supercilious westerner with an excuse 
for continuing to patronize the allegedly superstitious Nigerian.’ 

The indictment is pertinent and thorough-going, and even if it 
does not turn out to be a true bill, it will serve nicely as a formula 
for our examination of the four “ghost” novels of Tutuola—The 
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Palm Wine Drinkard (1952), My Life in the Bush of Ghosts 
(1954), Simbi and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle (1955), and The 
Brave African Huntress (1958). 

It is not hard to understand what the educated West Africans 
mean by Tutuola’s “crudities.”” His language, for instance, what- 
ever its power and grace may be, is not the Qucen’s English. Paul 
Bohannan, writing in the Listener of May 13, 1954, has called it 
a combination of schoolboy English, officialese, and West African 
pidgin.” The officialese element, however, is not very conspicuous, 
and the vocabulary would be too extensive for any but Macaulay's 
schoolboy. And Tutuola’s English, though furiously non-standard, 
is distinctly English; a true pidgin is an entirely new language. 
with its own peculiar grammar. Geoffrey Parrinder, lecturer at 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, simply calls it, “English as it 
is spoken in West Africa." A Nigerian exchange teacher of the 
writer's acquaintance, possibly not wishing to offend by too severe 
a judgment, mildly observed that Tutuola’s language was such as 
might he expected of an intelligent African who had not attended 
secondary school. 

The unconventional features of Tutuola’s grammar and vocab- 
ulary are plain for all to see: composition teachers will shudder for 
his neologisms, his unidiomatic verbs and pronouns, his syncopia- 
tions in syntax, his fragments (the bad kind), his typographicil 
oddities. The student of literature will also deplore his mispunctua- 
tion of indirect quotation, his lack of analysis or commentary and 
of developed scenes, his wooden conversational exchanges, his very 
loose episodic structures, his anticlimaxes. In a series of very lively 
coffee-break arguments with Mr. S. Akanji Dawodu, another 
Nigerian exchange teacher, entertaining the views on Tutuola 
summarized in the Murra review, this writer felt obliged to confess 
that the crudities of Tutuola’s hooks were quite undeniable, that 
in an ideal world, founders of national literatures would have 
more than six years of education, that more education might have 
made Tutuola a better writer (if it didn’t spoil him altogether). 
On the other hand, Mr. Dawodu went so far as to confess that he 
had probably been blind to some of Tutuola’s positive merits. 

But now that we have pleaded guilty to the charge of crudity, 
a few rejoinders are in order. For all the crudity of language, we 
are as much struck by the clarity, directness, vigor, and felicity of 
this Anglo-Nigerian language of Tutuola’s as we are by its 
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unconventionality. Murra characterizes Tutuola’s language as a 
“terse, graphic, and personal” kind of “young English.” This is an 
understatement. Tutuola’s English is a perpetual delight. Here's a 
taste of it: 


I did not satisfy with it .. .. she looked thereabouts perhaps 
somebody might be near .. . . beat him greedily .. . . she never 
acrossed such a wonderful orchestra . . . . the rest warned her 


whisperly .. . . I was shaking together with my voice .... I 


did not leak out the secret ....I fed up to be alive any more 


. no shoes could size his feet in this world. 


Unfortunately, it is just this stylistic vitality, this con brio exuber- 
ance, that Mr. Dawodu could not appreciate. Perhaps he was too 
upset by the “crudities” and the misconceptions they would give 
rise to, to observe the vitality. Or perhaps one needs to be native 
to the English language to understand the vigor of this non- 
standard dialect. 

Another rejoinder: for all the ineptness of method and con- 
struction, Tutuola’s major characters are credible and substantial. 
In The Palm Wine Drinkard, in spite of the first person point of 
view and the very awkward conversation, Drinkard is clearly 
established as a shrewd, witty, easy-going Yoruba. The wanderer 
in the bush of ghosts, very like Drinkard though explicitly distin- 
guished from him, is even slightly more credible in that he usually 
exercises his wit and pluck without the almost inexhaustible store 
of ju-ju that Drinkard has at his command. Simbi, the girl satyr- 
killer, is more substantial and credible than Drinkard’s wife or the 
wanderer’s two wives, probably by virtue of the author-omniscent 
point of view, the better developed scenes, the more plausible 
torments she suffers, and her companionship with her all-too-human 
“refugee” friends. But surely Adchbesi, the Brave African Hunt- 
ress, is the most successful and engaging of all of Tutuola’s char- 
acters. Perhaps she is so partly because she is sparing of the ju-ju. 
partly because she has human, though not cordial, relations with 
the pigmies, the bachelors of the womancless town, the old man, 
and his persecutor Ajantala. In these two female characters 
Tutuola has brought into world literature the spunky, practical, 
comradely Nigerian woman of strong initiative and impressive 
militancy, like the Nigerian trading woman, or lady warrior in the 
Women’s Wars against harassed colonial officials. 
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And we might remind ourselves that the methods of character- 
ization in romances must be different from those in realistic novels. 
Northrop Frye has observed that “subtlety and complexity are not 
much favored” in romances, because the “general dialectic struc- 
ture’ of quest and conflict polarize the characters into those who 
are for the quest—these are “idealized as gallant and pure’’—and 
those who are against the quest—these are “caricatured as simply 
villainous and cowardly.’” This analysis describes the basic strategy 
of characterization in Tutuola’s works, though there are some 
wonderful individualizing touches and um-ideal traits in his 
characters. 


One more rejoinder: Tutuola’s episodic structures are pretty 
much determined by the tradition he is working in; they accurately 
reflect the structure of the folk tales that have inspired him. 
Furthermore they fit very ancient folklore patterns. Drinkard’s 
search for his dead tapster friend in Dead’s Town is the folklore 
Quest to the Underworld; the quest involves Drinkard and his 
wife in “uncountable” ordeals and adventures—mostly preternat- 
ural—with monstrous marvels and marvelous monsters, all of 
which constitute the traditional folklore test of their courage and 
resourcefulness. My Life in the Bush of Ghosts describes the hero- 
narrator’s twenty-four years of wandering on his way home 
through the frightful jungle of odd and malevolent ghosts and is 
thus a kind of quest in reverse, or West African Odyssey. Simbi 
and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle describes a quest, Simbi’s search 
for the “poverties and punishments of life.” (Incidentally, she is 
enslaved, beaten by other slaves, assaulted by a crazed companion, 
almost “sacrificed to the head” of a king, nailed in a coffin and 
dumped in a river, trapped in a hollow tree, and almost swallowed 
by a boa constrictor.) The Brave African Huntress relates a sort of 
one-woman siege of a jungle Troy. Adebesi, daughter of a great 
hunter and, contrary to custom, the inheritor of his traditional 
occupation, starts out to find her four hunter brothers who have 
been killed or “detained” by the hostile pigmies in the Jungle of the 
Pigmies; she means to “kill or drive the whole pigmies away from 
that jungle” and to kill all the dangerous wild animals. And she 
does just that, for she is a doughty little huntress, female wrestler, 
and female boxer. 

Most of the West Africans’ objections to Tutuola’s work have 
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to do with its basis in traditional Yoruba folklore. West Africans 
have complained of the “commonplace” character of his tales; 
they have heard such stories from their grandmothers, they say. 
Some have gone so far as to suggest plagiarism from a printed 
collection of folk tales. Such objections are understandable, as we 
shall see, but they are misguided. Aren’t these critics, though 
entirely correct about the mythical, folklore content of his tales 
and about his adapting folk tales they have heard from their 
grandmothers (Tutuola has admitted all this, it is obvious) never- 
theless completely mistaken when they complain of ““commonplace- 
ness’ or plagiarism? Their complaints are founded on an erroneous 
but widespread misconception of literary originality that equates 
it with novelty of theme, action, setting, and so on. The brilliant 
Yoruba folktales are a common possession of the Yoruba people. 
and since they are folk property and not copyrighted private prop- 
erty, it would seem that a gifted individual artist like Tutuola has 
every right to adapt them, sophisticate them, make of them what 
he can. The Yoruba folk tales, no matter how familiar they were, 
could never be “commonplace” to anyone with literary taste and 
without special bias, any more than the Oedipus tale or the Prome- 
theus tale could be. And as for plagiarism, we might simply say 
that Tutuola came by his folklore in just the same way the editors 
of the collections did. 

An examination of such collections of West African folk tales 
as Phebean Itayemi and P. Gurrey’s Folk Tales and Fables (Pen- 
guin, 1593) and Elphinstone Dayrell’s Yoruba Legends (Sheldon, 
n.d.) will turn up a score or more of parallels and “sources” for 
incidents in Tutuola’s novels, including some of the most striking. 

If we examine such collections of West African folk tales we 
readily learn what the real relation is between Tutuola’s work 
and the folk tales. First, we are surprised to find how often there 
are parallels for wildly imaginative incidents that we might have 
been tempted to suppose were pure inventions of Tutuola’s. But, 
more important, we are impressed with Tutuola’s rare gift for 
capturing the spirit and manner of the traditional tales, including 
the word-play, which does not come through very well in the 
collected tales. His last novel, we might add, even includes a song, 
as did many of the traditional tales in their original form. 

Anyone at all familiar with the Yoruba folk tales will attest 
to their high value, their wonderful unrestrained humor and high 





spirits, their quite sensible celebration of such precious human 
virtues as shrewdness, good management, common sense, good- 
natured kindness, steady loyalty and courage. Would not such 
brilliant oral literature make a good foundation for a national 
literature? As we shall sce, the adapting, modifying, sophisticating, 
deepening, humanizing that Tutuola works upon these tales, 
together with what we shall call his syncretism, suggest that he 
knows exactly what he is doing. 


In the terms of Northrop Frye’s brilliant and useful theory of 
fictions, Tutuola is writing naive quest-romances, in which the 
hero “moves in a world in which the ordinary laws of nature are 
slightly suspended: prodigies of courage and endurance, unnatural 
to us, are natural to him, and enchanted weapons, talking animals, 
and talismans of miraculous power violate no rule of probabilities, 
once the postulates of romance are established.” Since Drinkard 
calls himself a god and all of Tutuola’s heroes and heroines are very 
potent and his monsters very malevolent, we might say that 
Tutuola’s romances verge on another, an even more primitive mode 
of fiction—the myth. Frye has neatly anticipated just such a possi- 
bility: “The nearer the romance is to myth, the more attributes of 
divinity will cling to the hero and the more the enemy will take on 
demonic mythical qualities.” Since, as Frye has reminded us, there 
is a significant analogy between naive romances and dreams of 
wish fulfilment or nightmares and since, in spite of the humor, 
Tutuola’s romances are distinctly nightmarish, we might call the 
“ghost” novels naive mythical romances with nightmarish inci- 
dents.* But such a rather technical designation would rather sim- 
plify matters: there are in these romances certain modernizations 
and sophistications, scarcely to be anticipated in even the most 
brilliant theory, and these will be described later in some detail. 


However, even if the educated West Africans were persuaded 
of the originality of Tutuola’s work, they would, we may presume, 
still object strenuously to his “immersion in the mythical past with 
its gods, ghosts, wars, sacrifices, and submerged terrors”; they feel 
that such a preoccupation “delays progress.” We might admit the 
truth of this charge and then say that the extenuating circumstances 
are more important than the charge itself. It is true that one of 
the most conspicuous qualities of Tutuola’s ghost novels is the 
pristine, pagan, old African atmosphere of them. None of the 
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four novels has a white character or explicitly mentions a white 
person. The last two novels seem to make no mention of any West- 
ern institution, unless “touting man” in Simbi would qualify, or 
the “custody” and “pesters” in The Brave African Huntress, 
which do strongly suggest the Nazi concentration camps and the 
cruel Nazi guards. The Africa of all four novels is basically the 
old-time Africa of communal working in the king’s fields, cowrie 
shell money, interminable law suits, polygamy, slavery, uninhibited 
palm-wine drinking, and dancing to drum music, “general wars, 
tribal wars, burglary wars, and the slave wars,” and frequent 
human sacrifice. 

But for all of this pagan African background, white man’s 
customs, techniques and artifacts infiltrate into the novels in a 
most interesting way. In The Palm Wine Drinkard, for instance, 
vuns and bottles are siettloned and Faithful Mother in the White 
Tree looks like a strangely indulgent missionary and her establish- 
ment like an oddly undisciplined missionary hospital: she serves 
liquor and offers her guests cigarettes. My Life ia the Bush of 
Ghosts has the most of this—pardon the expression—anachronistic 
syneretism of the cld and the new. A Rev. Devil is pastor to a kind 
of “anti-church” of evil doers and baptizes converts with “fire and 
hot water.” Super Lady, the narrator’s second wife, lives in an 
elegant European-style house complete with bathroom, kitchen, 
parlor and dressing room with full length mirror; she gives her 
husband, besides a full wardrobe of European clothes, a costly 
wristwatch. The hero’s dead cousin, a self-appointed bishop, rules 
over a thousand churches (with their parochial schools) and a 
diocese served by teachers, headmasters, education officers, nurses, 


and medical officers; and boasting such features of civilization as 
police stations, courts and prisons. Among the Western-style activi- 
ties mentioned in the novel are an exhibition (of smells!) , a confer- 
ence (of ghosts), and a professional meeting (of witches and 
izards), With the last two novels there are fewer of white man’s 
ways and gear. Simbi and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle mentions 
only guns and a “weighing scale”; if the gnome, the satyr, the 
myrmidon, and the phoenix are cultural imports they are Western 
only in name. The Satyr, for instance, is a sort of African Hairless 
Joe, and the gnome acts very aoih like a Yoruba animal hero. 
The Western imports in The Brave African Huntress are few and 
rather incongruous, among them a “shakabulla” gun (named from 








the sound of the discharge), ecial concerts,” chocolates and 
ice cream. 

In the first two novels Tutuola has curiously de-emphasized 
the white man’s ways and works by making them elements in 
figures of speech to describe his mythical marvels, almost as though 
he were leading his partially Westernized compatriots out of the 
modern world back into the old mythical world of heart’s desire 
and heart's terror. The hideous Red Fish opens and closes its 
multiple eyes “as if a man was pressing a switch off and on.” 
“Mouths would be making noises as if one hundred winches were 
at work.” The device nas considerable graphic vigor, and we may 
wonder why Tutuola abandoned it in the last two novels.’ 

We should also note that Tutuola’s monsters, his bogeymen, 
who (or which) are even more flamboyant than those in the folk 
tales, are often technicalized, mechanized, made into “techno- 
bogeys,” as it were. Silverish Ghost can, with his silver light, 
“transparent” a person, presumably like a fluoroscope. A snake 
“vomits” colored lights. Flash-eyed Mother, an immense hydra- 
headed female who “fill{s} the town as a vast round hill” and 
“does not move to anywhere at all,” executes those who displease 
her by flashing fire out of her “two fearful large eyes” in her 
principal head, reminding us of flame throwers. The Television- 
handed Ghostess, as her name indicates, has a TV screen in her 
hand. 

Tutuola ‘s ghost novels are indeed “immersed in the mythical 

past.” But are the educated West Africans wise to expect their 
new literature to turn so completely and abruptly from the old 
culture, even if it were barbaric and primitive? The role of folk- 
lore, or mythology as we call it, in Greek literature is a common- 
place: the Greeks were too self-assured to be ashamed of their 
remote ancestors’ legendary atrocities, bacchanalian orgies, and 
human sacrifices, their fanciful titans, minotaurs, sphinxes, harpies, 
gorgons, furies, and other bogeys. (Eric Larrabee has reported, in 
the Chicago Review of Spring, 1956, that Tutuola was interested 
in reading Edith Hamilton’s work on mythology, and we are 
tempted to suspect some echoes of Western mythology in his 
work.)®& Any English graduate student could tell the West 
Africans how much. our English literature owes to mythology, 
brandishing proof out of the careful studies of Douglas Bush. 

What does it matter that Tutuola’s ghost novels are not rea- 
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listic? After all, the realistic tradition of the English novel may 
have been determined by the social and intellectual conditions of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the realistic novel may 
be an exotic in Nigeria. Perhaps the Nigerian novel may turn out 
to be different, more poetic, more fantastical. Perhaps the Nigerians 
will develop a more sophisticated kind of romance than Tutuola’s, 
with “African-gothic” marvels and terrors and a manner Poesque, 
Hoffmanesque. And the educated West Africans’ insistence upon 
realism is probably one more instance of that prejudice in favor of 
mimetic literary art that has long plagued the criticism of fiction. 

And does it really matter that the ghost novels do not suggest 
ways to educate, hospitalize, and industrialize Nigerians? Surely 
Tutuola’s novels do something just as important: they show the 
spirit in which these high-priority works should be achieved. 

Nigerians will of course read great quantities of technical or 
“useful” books (apparently Tutuola does himself),* and there will 
probably be many realistic social-problem and “culture-contact” 
novels like Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart (Heinemann, 
1958), hailed by a reviewer in West Africa magazine as Nigeria's 
first “straight” novel. Incidentally, Achebe’s novel, like Elspeth 
Huxley’s Red Strangers (1939) a study of the breaking of the 
tribe with the advent of the whites, is nostalgic about the old 
order, for all of its terrors and cruelties, rather caricatures the 
whites, is certainly not properly hopeful about technological prog- 
ress, as Tutuola’s novels are, in their strange way. Cyprian 
Ekwensi’s People of the City (Dakers, 1954) incidates another 
possible avenue of exploration for Nigerian fiction. People of the 
City is a light-hearted urban-picaresque novel dealing with the 
straits and scrapes with the girls and the anxious apartment-hunt- 
ing of a young man about Lagos town, together with some rather 
incongruous reflections of that young blade on national pride and 
social solidarity. But after we have read Achebe’s and Ekwensi’s 
rather more conventional novels, Tutuola’s strange tales still linger 
bright and splendid in the memory. 

Possibly the Nigerians will have to build their literature on 
their own story-telling traditions, eschewing Western models, lest 
they perpetrate such literary curiosities as the Burmese version of 
Count of Monte Cristo. Possibly they will adapt the various Eng- 
lish novel forms to their own needs. At any rate, they must not be 
ashamed of their old way of life, if they are to produce a literature 
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worthy of their own aspirations. (Europeans are not ashamed of 
their barbaric past!) 


It might be plausibly argued that Tutuola is writing in the 
wrong language. Perhaps it is not certain that English, the second 
language of educated Nigerians, will be the language of Nigeria’s 
literature. Hausa, a lingua franca with nine million speakers in 
Northern Nigeria and neighboring areas, and Tutuola’s Yoruba, 
with five million speakers, might be serious contenders. 


The West Africans have deplored Tutuola’s “lack of inhibi- 
tions”; probably they refer to his very frequent graphic descriptions 
of cruel beatings, torturings, and mutilations, and to his images of 
nastiness, figures of filth, excrement and disease. A few specimens 
of Tutuola’s nastiness will show the extent of his offenses against 
good form: the “unknown creatures” “started to spit, make urine, 
and pass urine on their heads”; the Television-handed Ghostess, a 
bald lady “almost covered with sores” in which “uncountable 
maggots” are “dashing here and there,” will show the wanderer 
in the bush of ghosts the way home, if he will lick her sores daily 
for ten years; Simbi’s arch-enemy the Satyr is “gobbling the spit 
of his mouth as if he had already started to eat them.” The five- 
foot-long navel of the “huge stern pigmy” is “sounding heavily as 
when water was shaking in a large tube.” 


It would seem that objections against atrocities and nastiness in 
literary art involve two critical fallacies: the confusion of the 
moral standards by which we judge the actions of persons in real 
life and the artistic standards by which we should judge a work of 
art, and the notion that the ugly and painful should be excluded 
from fiction. Surely conduct which in real life ought to be con- 
demned as morally offensive may be represented in fiction if it 
serves a literary purpose there; only very naive readers—and 
persons who have a psychic need to censor other persons’ reading— 
project the hypothetical morality of novels out into the real world. 
And perhaps we should not admit that any human concern, no 
matter how taboo-ridden in our culture, should be excluded from 
literature, unless for very good literary reasons. If the unpleasant 
and the ugly are systematically excluded from literary works the 
result is likely to be a sort of pollyanna sentimentality, a prettifica- 
tion. Besides, the fastidious readers are not making the proper 
reading adjustments for romance: as Northrop Frye points out, 
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romance “turns fear at a distance, or terror, into the adventurous; 
fear at contact, or horror, into the marvelous. . . "2° 

We may suspect that the educated West Africans are suffer- 
ing from a kind of colonial pecksniffery, that they are hungering 
and thirsting after a respectability that will impress Europeans. 
Perhaps they are disturbed by the fear that white men—even white 
nonentities—may think them uncultivated, barbarous, backward, 
childish, inferior. The notion that foreigners should like Tutuola’s 
ghost novels only because these novels confirm them in their stereo- 
typed views of Africans as barbarians, is something of a giveaway 
on this state of mind. The growing political and industrial power 
of the African peoples will probably cure this pecksniffery—and 
properly impress even white nonentities. 

We can certainly sympathize with the educated West Africans’ 
fears about the effects of Tutuola’s work. In the current cliché, 
West Africans want to produce in world opinion an image of 
themselves as modern, civilized, enlightened persons with progres- 
sive and sensible views. No doubt about it, the ordinary heedless 
reader would be badly misled about Nigeria and Nigcrians by 
Tutuola’s works. But this is a social, a political, a public relations 
consideration—Mr. Dawodu, with some urging, admitted as much 
to the writer—and such a consideration does not touch on the 
literary merits of Tutuola’s romances. 

If West African critics cannot understand why foreigners have 
made so much of Tutuola’s work, the foreigners might well retort 
that they cannot understand how West Africans can fail to be 
captivated by Tutuola’s graces and powers. His uninhibited humor 
should be able to do the job by itself. Though explaining humor is 
not a very promising business, humor is one of his most engaging 
qualities, and we must try to illustrate the quality before we rest 
our case. Drinkard earns badly needed funds by changing himself 
into a canoe and ferrying passengers across a river. A “debiter” 
who has “never paid any of his debts since he was born” meets 
a bill collector who “has never failed to collect debts since he has 
begun the work”; the two fight and kill each other; a curious 
bystander commits suicide so he can go to heaven and see how the 
affair turns out. When the wanderer in the bush of ghosts 
screams during his baptism by fire and water, the ghosts coolly 
remark, “You may die if you like, nobody knows you here.” In 
Hopeless Town the wanderer does poorly trying to communicate 
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by the shoulder-shrugging language that is locally current; he 
shrugs to the monarch of the place the rather unfortunate confused 
message: “You are a bastard king.” 

Who of us would dare to say that we are positively sure just 
how a national literature should be founded in a so-called back- 
ward country with a rich oral tradition? Surely we must not be 
dogmatic. But for all the crudity, the mythological benightedness, 
the “lack of inhibitions” in Tutuola’s work, one lover of literature 
with a fairly catholic taste is convinced that, for the verve, the 
assurance, the creativity in matter and technique, the human values 
sustained, and the gay humor of the work, Amos Tutuola of 
Abeokuta deserves to be called the founder of Nigerian Literature. 
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7. It might occur to the reader, as it did to this writer, that the Tutuola 
novels would make an effective Disney fantasia. In a letter of May 7, 1958, 
a representative of Disney Productions reported that the studio had in fact 
considered making a movie of Tutuola’s books. 

8. Larrabee, p. 41. It is easy to be wrong in such source hunting. The 
episode concerning the Ibembe king’s horns in The Brave African 
Huntress is very similar to Ovid's Midas story, retold in Chaucer's Wife of 
Bath’s Tale (III, 951 ff). When the writer wrote to ask Tutuola if he 
knew of these supposed sources, he answered quite simply, “The king who 
has horns is in the traditional story of my town.” (Letter of May 11, 
1958) 

9. Besides the evidence in the ghost novels, in his letter mentioned in the 
note above, Tutuola asked to have these books sent to him: J. R. Eaton's 
Beginning Electricity and Alfred Morgan's The Boy's First Book of Radio 
and Electronics. 

10. Frye, p. 37. 
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Henry Green’s Web of Loving 


EARLE LABOR 


From the outset, this much should be made clear: Charley 
Raunce is not the central character in Loving; he and Edith do not 
go to live happily ever after in England at the end of the novel: 
and Loving has very little to do with love. 

These facts will come as no great surprise to some of Henry 
Green’s readers, I am sure, but his critics ought to be explicit about 
them. Green has been turning out novels for more than a genera- 
tion now, yet he remains the least understood, though the most 
stimulating, of contemporary British novelists. And despite its 
fascination and its popularity, Loving, which is probably his finest 
novel, persists in eluding us. The critics have almost made a fetish 
of the novel’s inscrutability. Even Edward Stokes, whose recent 
book-length study of Green’s novels is both timely and painstaking, 
skirts the issue of what Loving is really “about.” James Hall says 
that the critics have shied away from Green because they are em- 
barrassed in writing about comedy; however, Mr. Hall’s own essay 
in The Kenyon Review (Winter, 1957) would lead us to suspect 
quite another reason. More to the point is William York Tindall’s 
frank admission that Green’s “glancing images and rhythms” may 
be “perceptible to others perhaps or to me at another time.” This 
kind of critical honesty is as admirable as it is rare, but it does not 
help us to understand Loving. And I think we need help. 

The fact is, Loving, like all of Henry Green’s novels, is a highly 
perplexing work. I have yet to encounter a really satisfying critique 
of the novel; such vague assessments as “brilliant,” “eccentric,” 
“extremely elusive” are more typical than not. Nor have the com- 
ments of my colleagues shed much light. They seem to enjoy the 
book but, when asked about its meaning, usually mutter something 
about having to re-read it. As the aficionados of Greeniana know 
only too well, Green himself is not innocent of promoting such 
confusion. In his autobiographic Pack My Bag he confides that 
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Prose is not to be read aloud but to oneself alone at night, and it 
is not quick as poetry but rather a gathering web of insinuations, 
which go further than names however shared can ever go.’ Elabo- 
rating what proves to be his literary apologia, he writes: “Prose 
should be a long intimacy between strangers with no direct appeal 
to what both may have known. It should slowly appeal to feelings 
unexpressed, it should in the end draw tears out of the stone, and 
feelings are not bounded by the associations common to place names 
or to persons with whom the reader is unexpectedly familiar.” 
Elsewhere, he advises, “If you want to create life, the one way not 
to set about it is by explanation.” It is this intensely private and 
subtle conception of the craft of fiction which accounts largely, I 
think, for the mystery surrounding Henry Green’s work. 

But artistic intricacy and quicksilver elusiveness on the writer's 
part must never excuse neglect and superficial misreading on the 
critic's. Those of us who are sincerely concerned with the appreci- 
ation of literature (and how may we fully appreciate without 
understanding?) can hardly accept the complacent aestheticism 
which contends that “about a successful work of art there is in an 
important sense nothing whatever to say.” On the contrary, we feel 
that there is still a good deal—in an important sense—to be said 
about Henry Green's artistry in general and, particularly, about 
his manipulation of symbol and theme in the cryptic Loving. 


I 


On its simplest level, Loving is a delightful comedy of manners, 
reminiscent of the keen, naughty wit of the Restoration dramatists. 
Here, as in his other novels, Henry Green reveals himself as a 
more than casual social critic. The fragmentation of the “o!d order” 
—we might almost say, “of all order’—is the most clearly deline- 
ated theme in the novel. In outline, the events of Loving center 
around the imbroglios of an upper-class English family, suitably 
named “Tennant,” and their menagerie of peacocks, doves, and 
servants on 2 wartime whirligig in Ireland. Having fled the blitz, 
they discover that the chaos of modern war is not confined to areas 
of material devastation; in a social sense, things are just as surely 
falling apart at the isolated haven of Kinalty Castle. The story 
opens with the dying of the dishonest but reliable butler, Eldon, 
and his replacement by the equally unscrupulous but socially inept 
Charley Raunce. Raunce, with his “different coloured eyes” and 
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his uneasy bumptiousness, symbolizes the new order: shifty, unpre- 
dictable, grasping, eager to “make good” in his newly acquired 
position, but lacking somehow in the grace and dignity that should 
accompany his authority. Agatha Burch “pegs” him perfectly with 
her acid remark that “men like you never will appreciate or realize.” 
Even the blackmail and embezzlement carried on by the old butler 
involved a certain protocol that has now been lost. Raunce has not 
learned 





and, we suspect, will never learn—the gentlemen's rules 
in the battle between the classes; Mrs. Tennant and Captain Daven- 
port, both victims of the former butler in ways quite different, 
complain of Raunce’s awkward ignorance. A mastery of the 
“right” procedure in such matters requires something more than 
reading through Eldon’s little black and red books. As Mrs. 
Tennant simpers in a moment of exasperation and self-pity, “Things 
are not what they used to be you know.” 


They are not indeed. As the story proceeds, the breakdown of 
social distinction and ritual becomes more and more apparent. Miss 
Burch, once-efficient head housemaid, has lost control of her “girls” 
and wails that “nothing would ever be the same, that after thirty- 
five years in service she could not look forward to being in a 
respectable house again where your work was respected and in 
which you could do your best.” Mrs. Welch’s nephew Albert, not 
to he confused with Raunce’s yellow pantry hoy by the same name, 
irrives from London to corrupt Nanny Swift’s young ladies with 
his Cockney precocities. Old Nanny herself takes to her sickbed, 
yielding up Misses Moira and Evelyn to the more worldly care of 
Edith, whose wide-eyed discovery of Mrs. Jack’s affair with Dermot 
Davenport contrasts sharply with Nanny’s sce-no-evil obstinacy. 
Paddy’s peacocks, which symbolize among other things the scatter- 
brained luxuries of the decadent upper classes, are running ram- 
pant; worse, little Albert (Mrs. Welch’s “bastard imp” and 
Green’s Caliban) violates the social code by strangling one of the 
sacred birds. Finally, Mrs. Tennant’s sapphire ring, the loss and 
return of which has always been ritual, is stolen. The larger circuit 
it makes is remarkably similar to the rounds made by the tainted 
carcass of the dead peacock exhumed by Badger, the family hound 
of conscience. Mrs. T. observes to Violet that the servants them- 
selves have been “going around in small circles accusing each other.” 
In sum, the once-firm lines of inter-class decorum are now hope- 
lessly warped. The structure of Green's novel nicely reinforces his 
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multiple theme: it follows, as we shall see, a large circular pattern 
enclosing a series of smaller concentric units. 


Not only is there disorganization among the social levels; there 
is also a loss of rapport within the ranks. Among the servants, Miss 
Burch, who has been in love with Eldon, detests his succcessor. 
“Clever” Charley mistakes Bert’s shy innocence for furtiveness, 
revealing his own sense of insecurity in his persecution of the youth. 
Paddy, after his precious peacock has been murdered, shuts himself 
up with his flock. And Mrs. Welch (“Don’t call her Cook, she 
don’t like it”), whose 94-proof “waterglass” has been filched, trusts 
no one. On the upper level, Violet Tennant is cuckolding Captain 
Jack in an affair with Captain Davenport. Ironically, if we may 
believe the gossip of Kate and Edith, the young master has been 
something of a philanderer himself before going off to war. There 
is a growing distrust between Mrs. Tennant and her daughter-in- 
law. It is characteristic of Green’s technique of indirection, how- 
ever, that Mrs. T.’s suspicions disclose themselves only obliquely; 
her final scene with Violet is a masterpiece of the kind of ironic 
double-talk which pervades the novel: 

























“You've been absolutely magnificent Violet,” Mrs. T. con- 
tinued. “Here he’s been gone three days, God knows where on 
active service if he hasn’t already sailed. There’s been not a 
whimper out of you once.” 

“Don't,” his wife said sharp and gripped that shoulder in such 
a way as to hurt the older woman. 

““No you must let me,” Mrs. Tennant began again but calmer 
as though the pain was what she needed. “It’s hard for my 
generation to talk to yours about the things one really feels. I 
never seem to have the chance to speak up over the great admira- 
tion I hold you in my dear.” 

“You mustn't.” 

Her mother-in-law ignored this though she must have recog: 
nized that it had been uttered in anguish. ““I grant you,” she 
went on, looking straight in front of her, “your contemporaries 
have all got this amazing control of yourselves. Never showing I 
mean. So I just wanted to say once more if I never say it again. 
Violet dear, I think you are perfectly wonderful and Jack’s a very 
lucky man.” 

Violet stood as if frozen. Mrs. Tennant used her handkerchief. 
“There,” Mrs. T. said, “I feel better for that. I'm sorry I've 
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been such an idiot. Oh and Violet could you let go of me. You 
are hurting rather.” 

“Good heavens,” the young woman exclaimed, gazing at the 
impression her nails had made on Mrs. Tennant’s shirt and with 
trembling lips. 

“It’s my fault entirely Violet, because I invaded your pri- 
vacy,” Mrs. Tennant said with a positive note of satisfaction in 
her voice. “Oh your generation’s hard, she added. (224-225)? 


This so-called hardness in the new generation contrasts with the 
moral softening and decay in the old. The moral point of view has 
been abandoned for the “morale point of view”; as Mrs. Tennant 
puts it in discussing Raunce’s affair with Edith, “Let them marry, 
let them live in sin if they like, so long as we keep them, but my 
dear,” she confesses significantly, “what do we know about the 
servants?” In her desperate passion “to keep up appearances,” Mr 
Tennant, like others in her class, is all too willing to sacrifice every- 
thing else. 


n 


II 


Henry Green’s social message is enveloped in such a mood of 
high comedy that we are apt to overlook its seriousness; we are even 
more likely to miss a starker, more universal theme so deftly manip- 
ulated as to be merely felt with an occasional chill. Our initial 
reaction to Loving is an uncomfortable suspicion that the author has 
been enjoying an enormous joke not only upon his characters but 
also upon his readers, a joke he just partially lets us in on. But we 
must not be misled by the delicate, highly deceptive facetiousness 
of Green’s tone. Like Edith’s “vast double-surfaced eyes,” the 
novel’s meanings are sometimes darkly terrible and “fathoms deep.” 
From beginning to end we sense an ominousness, an interior fore- 
boding that is adumbrated by Green’s oblique, startling images and 
framed by the external threats of the I.R.A. and the Nazi invasion. 
Only after some reflection do we realize, for one thing, that the 
book has very little to do with love in its more conventional, 
ameliorative sense. Herein lies an important clue to Loving’s 
thematic mysteries. Virtually every character in the novel is 
possessed, not by love, but by loving. Walter Allen is one of the 
few critics to perceive the vital distinction implied by the deliberate 
choice of the verbal form in the title; as he says, Loving “is summed 
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up by the title; it is about loving, not love, but the condition 
expressed by the verbal noun.” 

What, then, is this condition? Though he does not elaborate this 
idea, Allen has pierced the novel’s thematic heart. If we can see 
the implications of the gerundive ending, the total structure and 
meaning of Loving become more discernible. We see that, apart 
possibly from the devotion of Bert to his sister and mother, and that 
of Nanny Swift for her charges, there is scarcely an ounce of 
genuine love in the whole book. The next nearest thing is Bert’s 
sick-puppy affection for Edith and Raunce’s feeling of responsi- 
bility toward his mother—even this becomes suspect when we 
discover Charley's curious way of inking-in his letters to her and 
signing them “Your loving son.”’ Instead of love, we find a set of 
relationships fraught with misunderstanding, duplicity, perversion, 
frustration, and pure, undefiled eroticism. All of this, and a cer- 
tain bestiality as well, resides in Green’s discriminating use of the 
-ing. While love is the most sublime of all human conditions, loving 
is an earthy thing, which may be enjoyed even by peacocks and 
doves. 

The main lines of loving in the novel run something like this: 
Bert—Edith, Kate—Edith, Raunce—Edith, Kate—Paddy, Paddy— 
the peacocks, and Mrs. Jack—Captain Davenport. As the story 

evelops, these lines of desire cross and re-cross in a pattern not 
unlike that of a spider-web: it is with these filaments that Henry 
Green has carefully spun the novel’s “gathering web of insinu- 
ations’ within the musty arches of Kinalty Castle. In its gossamer 
meshes are inextricably caught all the characters in the novel. Only 
Raunce’s Albert, the one character with a relatively normal vision, 
manages finally to disentangle himself by enlisting in the R.A.F. 
Certainly—-and this is central to the novel’s meaning—Raunce “the 
hero” dees not escape: we must not overlook the cold, deliberate 
irony of Green’s fairy-tale ending. Loving, by its nature all- 
consuming, hardly allows for such distractions as responsibility and 
patriotism. 

The spider analogy is a convenient one, for the thing which 
Henry Green calls “loving” has many of the attributes of this 
arachnid. Standing at the novel’s center is Edith, with her dark and 
richly suggestive beauty. In toward her, the thematic filaments lead 
with increasing concentration as the plot unfolds. Though not the 
central character, Charley Raunce is the principal object of her 
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desire; and he is the prey upon which she is feeding at the conclu- 
sion. Not that there is anything consciously sinister in Edith’s 
nature—though we are inclined to agree with Kate Armstrong 
when she says, “Ah but she’s deep, our Edith, deep as the lake 
there.” Edith is no more accountable for what she is doing to 
Charley than is the black widow for extracting the vital juices from 
a fat bluebottle fly. If anything, she is an unwilling agent for the 
terrible force she represents, the thing which flourishes malignantly 
in the stale air of the rotting castle; as she herself cries, ““—- oh it’s 
disgustin’, that’s what this old place is, it’s horrible.” Her intuitions 
are echoed by Mrs. Tennant, who might well be speaking of the 
novel’s deeper meaning when she says, “There's something behind 
all this Violet. It’s detestable.” For, running beneath the surface of 
social comedy is, to be sure, an undercurrent of something loath- 
some and ominous. Just as Raunce is confronted with the evil- 
smelling carcass of the dead peacock dutifully brought him by 
Badger, so we find dropped at our feet the less pleasant implica- 
tions of “loving.” 

It is in his facile modulating of this horror that Henry Green 
best displays his craftsmanship. Organically connected with this 
skill is his subtle use of the psychology of humor. Sustained though 
the comic mood is, the moments of greatest hilarity have in them 
‘an element vaguely discomforting. A case in point is the dovecote 
scene, at once the funniest and the most horrifying episode in the 
hook. Here the sweetly innocent fairy story told by Nanny is 
counterpointed by young Albert’s commentary upon the shocking 
events taking place before the children’s eyes. This is one of the 
more memorable illustrations of the method employed by Green 
time and again to achieve humor: his juxtaposition of the real 
against the unreal. From the opening paragraph of the novel, this 
device is used to instill a feeling that things are not quite right, 
that this is no ordinary comedy of manners: 


Once upon a day an old butler called Eldon lay dying in his 
room attended by the head housemaid, Miss Agatha Burch. From 
time to time the other servants separately or in chorus gave expres- 
sion to proper sentiments and then went on with what they had 
been doing. (7) 


Clearly these are not normal people, we think; what is wrong with 
them? There is something monstrous in their routine indifference 
toward the dying. Only Miss Burch and the pantry boy Albert, 
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whose actions throughout the novel serve as a kind of norm for 
sanity, seem to be taking the event seriously. The others are more 
interested in such matters as thieving a shot of whiskey or a 
gloveful of peacock eggs to make a love potion. Despite old Eldon’s 
piteous appeals for his lost “Ellen,” the dominant mood is one of 
daft levity. Yet, at the end of the first chapter we see that, “Left 
alone, young Albert began to shake.” 

Loving is filled with disturbing hints like this. There are scenes 
as beautiful and unforgettable as those in any fantansy: Kate and 
Edith waltzing under the five great chandeliers in one of the castle’s 
myriad closed-off rooms, “minute in purple, dancing, multiplied to 
eternity in these trembling pears of glass”; Paddy asleep in the 
ancient saddleroom being watched over by the omnipresent pea- 
cocks with their ruby eyes and orange plumage, his head nestling 
in cobwebs as if his “dreams were held by hairs of gold binding 
his head beneath a vaulted roof on which the floor of cobbles 
reflected an old king’s molten treasure from the bog”; the game 
of blind man’s buff in the Skullpier Gallery, Bert and the children 
moving dream-like among the weirdly erotic marbles with Edith’s 
red “I love you” scarf knotted wet over their eyes. Yet each of 
these occasions is interrupted by the almost sinister approach of 
Raunce. This man moves through the dim corridors of Kinalty, 
“this house that had yet to be burned down,” like the very specter 
of decay. That his name itself suggests “rancid” is hardly coinci- 
dence: Charley has remained indoors so long that his whole being 
has become saturated with the atmosphere of dissolution. Like the 
old castle, he, too, is overripe for burning down. And it is Edith 
who provides the fatal spark. 

A premonition of Raunce’s fate is seen in the novel’s “key” 
symbol: the dovecote. At this point the meaning of “loving” is 
manifested in prismatic sharpness; the whole cycle of death, birth, 
lust, and murder is enacted with graphic clarity. It is very much 
like a play within a play. Just as Green has framed his story of 
loving within the structure of the fairy tale, so the events within 
the dovecote are framed within Nanny Swift's “story of the two 
white doves that didn’t agree.” The fragments of her child-like 
narrative—as within the author’s larger fantasy—dramatically 
heighten the comedy and horror of what is going on with grotesque 
realism before the fascinated gaze of the children (and of the 
reader) : 
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“Once upon a time there were six little doves lived in a nest,” 
she began. . . . Miss Evelyn and Miss Moira each put a finger to 
their mouths as they went on bowing to each other. . . . Miss 
Swift continued. 

“Because they were so poor and hungry and cold in their thin 
feathers out there in the rain.” She opened her eyes. “Children,” 
she said, “stop those silly tricks,” and the girls obeyed. “But the 
sun came out to warm them,” she intoned. 

“Jesus,” Albert muttered, “look at that.” 


. . . Now that the birds had settled again they seemed to 
have taken up their affairs at the point where they had been 
interrupted. So that all these balconies were crowded with doves, 
and a heavy murmur of cooing throbbed the air though at one 
spot there seemed to be trouble. 

“You're a very, very wicked boy,” said Evelyn to Albert, 
looking where she thought he looked. . . . from another balcony 
something fell. 

“That's ripe that is,” Albert said... . 


. 


“And then there was a time,” the nanny said from behind 
closed eyes and the wall of deafness, ““oh my dears your old 
Nanny hardly knows how to tell you, but the naughty unloyal 
dove I told you of —”... 

“What? Where?” Moira whispered. 

“It was a baby one,” Albert said, “and nude. That big 
bastard pushed it.” (60-62) 


The brief intrusion of the figure of Raunce and then Edith’s join- 
ing the group effects a perfect merging of meaningful symbols, 
and within the larger frame of Green’s theme we may peer along 
with Edith and the children to watch the bizarre pageant of loving: 


... the doves . . . settled one after another each outside the door 
to his quarters and after strutting once or twice went on quar- 
relling, murdering, and making love again. . . . Very soon one 
white dove was crouching with opened beak before another with 
stuck-out chest. Not long after that they were at it once more 
and the fat bird, grown thin now, had his head deep down the 
other’s neck, which was swallowing in frantic gulps that shook 
its crescent body. Elsewhere another bird trundled an egg to the 
edge. .. . Then one more small mass fell without a thud, pink. 
(64) 


As the love affair between Raunce and Edith advances, the 
symbolic implications of the dovecote become unmistakable. The 
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analogy is clear in such scenes as the following between the lovers: 
“Their two bodies flowed into one as he put his arms about her. 
The shape they made was crowned with his head, on top of a white 
sharp curved neck, dominating and cruel over the blur that was her 
mass of hair through which her lips sucked at him warm and heady. 

. standing as he was like he had been drained of blood, he 
actually moaned.” Like the mouse trapped in the cogs of the 
symbol-laden weathervane, “Clever” Charley is caught in the 
insidious mechanism of loving. When he confesses to her, “I’m 
bewitched and bewildered,” there is unconscious irony in his use of 
the cliché. And we are now willing to take Edith at her word when 
she exclaims to Kate, “It’s a hard bloody world.” In the brilliant 
montage with which Green concludes the novel, the major images 
of Loving coalesce once more to confirm our darkest suspicions 
about its meaning: 


She began to feed the peacocks. They came forward until they 
had her surrounded. Then a company of doves flew down on the 
seat to be fed. They settled all over her. And their fluttering 
disturbed Raunce who reopened his eyes. What he saw then he 
watched so that it could be guessed that he was in pain with his 
great delight. For what with the peacocks bowing at her purple 
skirts, the white doves nodding on her shoulders round her 
brilliant cheeks, and her great eyes that blinked tears of happiness, 
it made a picture. 

“Edie,” he appealed soft, probably not daring to move or 
speak too sharp for fear he might disturb it all. Yet he used 
exactly that tone that Mr. Eldon had employed at the last when 
calling his Ellen. (252-253) 


There can no longer be any doubts about Raunce’s fate. The 
appalling symptoms of his cancerous affliction have grown pro- 
gressively worse: he is surely dying from a surfeit of loving. And 
with his fairy-tale ending, Green flings the last shovelful of dirt 
from “Lucky” Charley's waiting grave. 


Ill 


Giorgio Melchiori has compared the “atmosphere of richness and 
seclusion pervaded by a threatening sense of foreboding” in Henry 
Green’s novels with that in “A Game of Chess” from Eliot’s The 
Waste Land. He has also suggested Green’s connection with 
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Shakespeare, but he has not indicated how close Loving is to specific 
works. For example, the notorious bed in which Edith discovers 
Mrs. Jack and Captain Davenport, “boat-shaped, black and gold, 
with a gold oar at the foot,” immediately brings to mind the lush 
description of “The Barge She Sat In” from Antony and Cleo- 
patra, with all its heavily erotic overtones. Like Antony, reductive 
though the analogy may be, Raunce is lured away from his sense 
of duty and patriotism by the lethal force of loving. But the novel 
as a whole more nearly resembles the late tragi-comedies—inverted, 
however, for here is a prevailing mood of comedy concluding with 
a premonition of tragedy in Raunce’s dissolution. The Tempest’s 
atmosphere of ‘“‘a sea-change into something rich and strange” 
permeates Loving from start to finish, but in this case, there is no 
Prospero to work his magic toward beneficent ends. The changes 
in the character and appearance of Raunce are the most spectac- 
ular in the novel. More important, however, is the transformation 
of Edith from naively pretty housemaid into love-goddess and 
destructress. At the end of Loving, her passion for Charley has 
assumed a quality remarkably like that described by Shakespeare 
in his Venus and Adonis: 


Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth; 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high, 
That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure «ry. 


This magical metamorphosis begins with Edith’s “shock of recog- 
nition” in Violet’s bedroom, climaxes in the episode of Mrs. 
Tennant’s ring (where she conclusively gains the upper hand over 
Raunce), and culminates in the final montage of peacocks and 
doves. Raunce is vaguely aware of this change in her, though not of 
its full portent for himself: “How she has come on. You'd never 
know it was the same girlie,” he muses. 

And just as Charley is unwittingly captivated by Edith’s won- 
drous beauty, so are we enchanted by Henry Green’s witchery. 
Only after the spell of his artistry begins to wear off do we become 
conscious of the somber meanings latent in its weaving. Such insight 
discloses a fascinating dimension of this author’s work that has been 
generally overlooked—or at least unexplicated—even by his more 
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enthusiastic readers. Its discovery should evoke some serious 
reappraisals which reveal both Loving and his other novels as being 
a good deal more than brilliant but eccentric social comedies. This 
critical awakening will, I think, be accompanied by a gratifying and 
“long intimacy” between Henry Green and a new-found audience 
who can hardly remain strangers to his unusual genius. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Arnold Kettle, An Introduction to the English Novel (London, 1953), 
II, 192. 


2. Page references of long quotations are to the Doubleday Anchor edition 
(New York, 1955). 
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Forster’s Many-Faceted Universe: 


Idea and Paradox in 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 


FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL 


The Longest Journey (1907) is possibly the most provocative 
of E. M. Forster's novels. It is potentially more satisfying, and 
actually more tantalizing than any of his other books. Even if it 
fails in some respects, the divided judgments of its critics still 
indicate its importance. Walter Allan maintains that The Longest 
Journey is hardly a success but is “in many ways the most 
delightful of his novels.” Rex Warner states that the book is 
more faulty than any other but it “is strangely moving and 
revealing.” George Mabry feels that the the work is an ambitious 
failure but the one “most Forsterians turn to.”* Though most 
Forsterians would modify John Harvey’s unfavorable estimate of 
the novel, still they would be unable to deny the flaws which he 
documents: the unmotivated deaths, the arbitrary nature of some 
of the symbolism, the high-pitched emotionalism of some of the 
cenes, and the uncertainty which sometimes obtrudes in the 
characters because they must at once illustrate, positively or 
negatively, Forster's own values and be embodiments of the 
complexities of actual human nature.* On the credit side, of 
course, could be set merits which distinguish Forsterian fiction as 
a whole: a brisk narrative pace, a poetic and precise style, a 
piquant humor, a pungent satire, an unusual angle of vision, an 
eloquent descriptive power, and a sure sense, frequently, of 
psychological motivation. Still one may well ask, “Why should 
a faulty novel secure a lasting hold upon the imaginations of most 
of its readers?” 

First, the novel illustrates the virtues of its defects. If 
Forster's personal presence in this book results at times in 
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contrived symbolism, emotional overemphasis, and distorted charac- 
terization, it also indicates his deep involvement with the values 
he is trying to express through character and incident. Judged by 
rigid formal standards, author intrusion is generally a defect in a 
novel. In providing amplitude of content and richness of texture, 
Forster's presence in The Longest Journey can be justified even 
on aesthetic grounds. Statements which sometimes break the tone 
of specific sequences contribute to the elucidation of a strongly 
individualized view of life. Forster’s opinions often happily 
coincide with an adroit symbolism to establish a philosophy of 
experience, at once forthright and elusive. Some defects in 
individual scenes are thus palliated when they are considered 
within the over-all context of the novel. Without Forster’s own 
personality reflected through it, this novel would lose salt and 
Savor, 

Forster supplies a second suggestion for the imaginative 
power exerted by the book when he tells us that the protagonist, 
Rickie Elliot, is his most autobiographical character.> The solici- 
tude with which he analyzes Rickie and his retreat from the light 
betrays Forster’s full identification with him. When on a ride over 
the downs to Salisbury Rickie realizes the ephemeral and fruit- 
less lives of those myriads who have gone before, Forster implies 
Rickie’s universality: some of us, he asserts, have Rickie’s tempera- 
ment or experiences and admit their truth, as if to say that these 
are truly representative. Rickie may see certain aspects of reality 
with less clarity than do some of the other characters; still he 
arouses our interest more consistently, since, as James McConkey 
explains, he tries to do more by assimilating the best features of 
several approaches to life.6 He is, besides, fallibly human; and 
his mistakes derive from frailty, not viciousness of nature. The 
equanimity and the justice of his standards compel even his hostile 
aunt, Emily Failing, to admit, begrudgingly, that he is the true 
heir of her deceased husband, Tony, the wisest character in the 
novel, even though he figures in it only as a voice from the dead. 

For the most part the values defined in The Longest Journey 
are set forth, explicitly or symbolically, through Rickie’s sensibility, 
through his actions, through Forster’s comments upon him, and 
through the views of the other characters about him. In those parts 
of the novel not refracted through Rickie’s consciousness, action 
and characters ultimately impinge upon his fortunes. To under- 
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stand the novel, we must discuss Rickie’s mind and his relationships 
with others. This is a fascinating exercise. In the transparent yet 
enigmatical Rickie, perceptiveness and blindness in close conjunce- 
tion result in one of the most complex characters in recent 
literature. His contradictory personality, his paradoxical ideas, his 
changing relationships with others, and the ironic disparities 
between his actual conduct and his inspiriting moral standards 
at once bring the book into sharp focus and elicit from it varied 
chains of significance to the reader pondering it. In the long view, 
Rickie is more admirable and wise than misguided and foolish. 
Even at his most quixotic and weak, we retain our interest in him 
and perceive that he is more than the outcast and failure he judges 
himself to be in his moments of discouraged self-appraisal at 
Sawston School. 

Both Elizabeth Bowen and Lionel Trilling, I think, have 
somewhat oversimplified the character of Rickie. To Elizabeth 
Bowen he is a neutral character and his personality becomes a 
battleground, continually fought over in turn by opposing 
factions.’ Trilling divides the novel dialectically between two 
camps with Rickie caught passively between and drifting finally 
into the wrong one.® Rickie has greater force, originality, and 
independence, I feel, than these critics admit. Trilling does pay 
homage to the “dignity” investing Rickie, but over-estimates, I 
think, the characters of Ansell and Stephen who have faults along 
with their redemptive virtues. Rickie does try to live creatively, 
in accordance with his humanistic and Christian values. He is a 
man, in short, of more than average perceptiveness and insight 
who makes an all but disastrous mistake, a wrong marriage. 

Trilling, I feel, assumes that Rickie too willingly joins the 
multitude of the “benighted.” Rather he struggles against 
succumbing to average pressures, particularly those exerted by 
his wife, by her brother Herbert and Sawston School, and by Emily 
Failing. In judging Rickie’s own stature, one should note that it 
is he who most trenchantly criticizes these “henighted” people. 
Through his own efforts, he hopes to recapture “the Holy Grail” 
in his work and cure the wound wrought by aesthetic and 
philosophical frustration. His efforts to that end are often futile; 
yet by the end of the novel he has managed to get free of the 
malign forces at Sawston. A certain ambiguity invests Rickie 
Elliot at the close, however. He defends himself eloquently against 
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the attacks of Mrs. Failing and her denial of the free life. 
Following his disillusion over Stephen’s drunkenness and broken 
promise, however, Rickie seems in his death again to have denied 
the light and to have reverted to Mrs. Failing’s views. Yet it is 
possible to feel that Rickie has made his concession to Mrs. 
Failing—that convention is truth—with only his conscious mind 
and that his deeper self achieves worthy and _ spontaneous 
expression in his laying down his life for his brother and in the 
stories, written before and after the Sawston experience, which 
win for him posthumous fame. 

The rich philosophical substratum of The Longest Journey 
justifies, I think, both a conceptual analysis of the book and an 
extensive inquiry into Rickie Elliot’s personality, conflicts, and 
values, so long as the other aesthetic and psychological aspects of 
the novel’s organization are not disregarded. The two facets of 
my analysis are closely conjoined and frequently overlap. Forster's 
absorption in his universe—to the point of intrusively manipu- 
lating it—reveals, first, a more genial writer than in A Passage to 
India (1924), and secondly, a thinker dedicated to proclaiming 
the truth as he sees it. The Longest Journey can thus be considered 
more intensely Forsterian than any other novel. Sympathetic 
readers are compelled to return to it in order to apprehend for 
themselves Forster’s many-faceted world in its most characteristic 
form. Since The Longest Journey so fully embodies, manifestly 
and latently, Forster’s paradoxical central values before they were 
somewhat modified by the effects of World War I, it merits 
fuller thematic discussion than it has yet enjoyed. 

The intellectuals in the novel—chief among them are Rickie 
Elliot, Stewart Ansell, Jackson, and Tony Failing—are, or have 
been, interested in seeking the truth. Stephen Wonham knows 
instinctively the values by which he lives and is willing to defend 
them, by force if necessary. Since he knows so much by nature, 
he is not at his best when he seeks the truth through the intellect, 
through the reading of militant agnostic tracts, for example. All, 
even the unsophisticated Stephen, are humanists, men who 
discern both “the importance and the unimportance of reason.””® 
All recognize certain central tenets. In varying degrees, they 
acknowledge the authority of the culture of Greece and Rome, 
they realize the importance of self-fulfillment in the inner life, 
they emphasize the dynamic quality of personal relationships, and 
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they perceive the potential dignity and worth of man’s nature 
as well as his inherent weaknesses. They all exemplify “the human 
aim” defined by Forster: “the desire to know more, the desire to 


feel more, and, accompanying these but not strangling them, the 
desire to help others.’*?° 


II 


Like the other humanists in the novel, Rickie continually 
tries to define for himself the nature of an ultimate reality, 
although this is a quest which may never be completed. He would 
rather examine his own mind than argue in support of his own 
ideas. He does not participate actively in the opening discussion 
as to whether the cow is objectively “there” or exists only as an 
image in the mind. He is too diffident and possibly too skeptical 
to have formed definite views on this question; at the same time 
he is too poetical by instinct to have been able to do much with 
pure logic. He senses that reality is neither so concrete as Stewart 
Ansell insists nor so abstract as Tilliard maintains. Rather, Rickie 
feels that elms are neither solid objects, independent of the 
individual’s sensibility, nor insubstantial phenomena, lurking only 
at the borders of our minds. He believes that elms may be dryads, 
and he develops for himself a reality at once concrete and ideal. 
He perceives that he may be glossing philosophy “with gross and 
senseless details”; he is, however, overly deprecating since these 
images reveal an imagination fertile, intrepid, and original, if 
somewhat unsteady. Rickie’s capacity to apprehend in this way 
the poetry of experience is his most remarkable quality. If we are 
to judge by the ultimate success of his stories, his poetic insight is 
sharper than Ansell’s and subtler than Stephen’s. 


If a choice must be made, one would do well to abide with 
the concrete as opposed to abstractions based upon it. In his 
marriage to Agnes, Rickie errs to the degree that he makes her 
a person having extraordinary virtues. Mistaken as he is, he at 
least builds toward the absolute from the sensuously percieved. 
Even after he falsely endows her with ideal qualities, he still sees, 
if somewhat dimly, that contact with the physical actuality must 
not be lost if one is to possess one’s soul. Or as Margaret Schlegel 
expresses it in Howards End: one “would not gain his soul until 
he had gained a little of the world.”!? In short, the “cow” is still 
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real to Rickie for most of his married life, though he is less sure 
of his perceptions than previously. 

Rickie starts with a truth which he later denies and to which 
still later he returns. Metaphysical finality derives from the 
coloring given our perceptions by the modulating reason—or the 
disciplined imagination— not from the exclusive exercise of either 
senses or intellect. In light of this principle, Rickie composes his 
mythological stories, by subjecting his sense impressions to the 
impress of fantasy. Late in his Cambridge career, after he falls 
in love with Agnes, he tends to discount imagination, however, 
and he values too highly his disparate, specific experiences. At 
this point he asks himself this question: “When real things are so 
wonderful, what is the point of pretending?” (p. 74). His advocacy 
of fact is valid insofar as he appreciates its function as a scaffold 
to support the workings of spirit and realizes that resort to the 
unfettered imagination is bound to be misleading. At times Rickie 
thus lets his own imagination riot; for the moment he is guilty of 
the opposite error of distrusting it too completely. If at its best 
his imagination transfigures the mundane, making something new 
and arresting from it, at this time Rickie ceases to linger “on gods 
and heroes, on the infinite and the impossible, on virtue and 
heauty and strength” (p. 74). 

The reality inheres in concretions, but its furthest ramifica- 
tions are visionary and only intermittently to be apprehended. 
Furthermore, it can never be fully defined or exhausted. Stewart 
Ansell’s quaint exercise in concentrically patterning squares and 
circles, of fashioning each time “a new symbol for the universe, a 
fresh circle within the square” (p. 211), gathers new significance. 
If, as he maintains, the figure furthest inside is the real one, its 
outlines lose their sharp identity as its meaning increases. 
Accordingly, final reality is as difficult to perceive as it is to 
pinpoint. At the same time, the most commonplace object may 
open out to proclaim that the infinite lics within it. This is partly 
the significance of Ansell’s striking matches in the opening scene 
when the cow’s substantial or ideal being is debated. The brands 
of wood, lit by flame, are in part symbols of a circumambient 
infinity present, here and now, in the solid objects which 
surround us, although at this moment Ansell is arguing for the 
palpable existence of the cow. Near the novel’s end, the paper 
ball, lit by Stephen into a mystic rose of flame and sent through 
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the bridge arches by Stephen and Rickie, is a similar symbol of 
the supernatural emanating from, and contained within, the 
natural. Rickie loses sight of the flaming rose before Stephen does; 
the overspreading life-force will thus die out from him but be 
preserved through Stephen’s children for future generations. 

The dell to which Rickie retires on the outskirts of 
Cambridge, when his inner life begins to expand, is another such 
microcosmic symbol of a macrocosmic reality: in its delimited 
beauty and inherent mystery the dell concentrates the beauty 
and mystery of the universe outside. The attractive period of the 
dell is, moreover, brief, as if to indicate that glimpses of the 
supernal can only be fleeting. The dell catches the potentially 
divine interval between the innocence of boyhood and the 
complacency of age, when, to the unclouded youth, the evanescent 
lies clear and open. The light and hope which Rickie then draws 
from nature will, he thinks, be with him permanently. He feels 
both tiny and important here: insignificant in the whole scheme 
of things perhaps, but strong in a soul made firm through the 
support of carth.1? He never does forget the illumination provided 
then by nature, although its influence begins to diminish once 
Agnes intrudes into the dell and he declares his love for her. 

In Forster’s humanistic ethic, achievement of proportion is 
indispensable and the result of a dynamic existence in the mind, 
in the emotions, and in society. The reconciling of extremes is 
more forcibly emphasized in Howards End, but Forster had 
already developed this theme in The Longest Journey. Most 
commendable in the early Rickie is a steadily maintained inner 
equilibrium. He hopes that he is safe from both the emotional 
excesses of revivalism and the corroding intellectuality of skepti- 
cism. This equilibrium he finds objectified in the Church of 
England, but he has no desire to make converts to this religion 
or to any other. He perceives the truth that man must be free to 
attain his own state of balance and to develop in an atmosphere 
of tolerance and good-will, free from repression and recrimination. 
The relaxed atmosphere of Cambridge pre-eminently allows a 
young man to find his way among rival loyalties and ideas. 

In the discussion between Rickie and Ansell during their 
last year at Cambridge, Forster explores the theme of withdrawal 
from, versus immersion in, the material circumstances of our lives. 
Rickie thinks that Cambridge is “wonderful” but “tiny” in contrast 
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to what lies beyond. Ansell scorns the notion that the “great 
world” even exists; rather there is “only a little earth’’ composed 
of many societies, some good, some bad. The good ones resist the 
pallid abstractions which make for standardization, they are 
founded in rebelliousness, and they embody a definite region. 
Still, Rickie sees that one does not meet the challenges posed by 
life outside college walls by turning away from it. Ansell’s 
withdrawal is a partial existence, while Rickie’s attempts to adapt 
to society through marriage and teaching at Sawston School fail 
partly because of his inherent generosity and idealism, partly 
because of his lack of a mature critical sense. When Rickie is 
about to leave Cambridge, he feels somewhat helpless at leaving 
behind his sanctuary of four years. He perceives that Cambridge 
professors and students range afar in intellect, but know very 
little about the life of actual men and women in society. Their 
“civilization without activity”!* makes him vaguely uncomfortable, 
as in Howards End a similar propensity in Tibby Schlegel makes 
his sister Margaret uneasy. 

With the Pembrokes, practicality reigns, they serve “the 
great world,” they assume that their souls are thereby nourished, 
and they fail to obtain mastery over conflicting imperatives 
because they refuse to recognize the existence of values opposed 
to their own. Thus Agnes is robust and practical, desires only a 
frank good-fellowship in marriage, and discourages intimacies 
based on emotion. Herbert is the spokesman at Sawston for a 
debasing pragmatism: the use of tradition where tradition avails, 
and the use of new departures where they avail. This opportunism 
had been repudiated by Tony Failing, who had also heen interested 
in the practical life, but who felt that a worthwhile life in the 
world could only be reached through dedication to ideal ends. 

Rickie attempts to reach some middle-ground between the 
poles of permanence and change. Although in his quest for 
certitude he fastens with excessive tenacity upon some elements 
in his experience which connote for him the permanent, he never 
completely loses his flexibility. His respect for the general, the 
philosophical, and the universal, in fact, enriches his mind, since 
truth lies neither with the permanent nor with the transitory 
exclusively. In his most lucid moments, Rickie bridges in thought 
and conduct the gulf between the eternal and the transient. Thus 
he finds that “the rough sea,” the incessant flux of our ordinary 
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existence, can only be restrained by the breakwaters which 
humanistic culture or religion build—the culture which, embodying 
racial wisdom, has transcended the wasting action of time or the 
religion powerful enough in its spirituality to survive the passing 
centuries, symbolized in the novel by the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral or the towers of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church at 
Cambridge. In the modern age, the sea’s disintegrative currents 
have not lessened; but the accretions of permanently valuable 
knowledge mean that the human “bubbles” on these turbulent 
waters break less frequently and soon than they did formerly. 
Unless the forces which lead to ceaseless change are counter- 
weighted by others which bring a modicum of order, any sense 
of direction, purpose, or pattern in our lives will be forever 
impossible. A genuine stability, able to assimilate or to curb 
pressures from without, is in reality absent from Sawston School, 
despite continued recourse there to standardizing custom and 
convention. At Sawston, for the bureaucratic, contact with 
ordering principle and dynamic flux are both lost: Dunwood 
House becomes an “unnecessary ship,” lacking significant connec- 
tion with the currents of change in the sea beneath or with the 
permanencies of the shore, and the sea it traverses is “frothy” and 
volatile, not “rough” and substantial. 

When Forster describes Rickie as suffering from the primal 
curse, the knowledge of good-and-evil, he speaks ironically, for 
Rickie’s knowledge of good-and-evil is not so much a curse as 
a virtue. Rickie knows there are two sides to a question; he often 
sees the other side to his own immediate detriment. Comprehen- 
sion of moral complexity characterizes subtly intelligent people 
like Rickie, in contrast with the unimaginative, falsely simplifying 
Pembrokes. Those who understand most things suffer most, the 
sensitive suffer for their sensitivity as does Rickie in this novel. 
If a full moral knowledge sometimes immobilizes him for positive 
action, it enables him to probe deeply into life so long as he is 
true to his best impulses. It is his tragedy that in practice his mind 
grows less supple, that at Sawston he becomes too literally what 
the boys satirically describe as “the limpet” to Herbert's ““whelk.” 

In the opening scenes at Cambridge, however, Rickie embodies 
the flexibility prized by Forster. By saying that he has no “ideals,” 
Rickie shocks Herbert and Agnes, and reveals his initial suspicion 
of the formulas to which the Pembrokes rather too easily resort 
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in order to interpret life and morality. At the end of the novel, 
Rickie is once more able to perceive with veracity the people 
who surround him and the implications of his own experience. 
Now he not only sees the Pembrokes for what they are but also 
his aunt. He finds that Emily Failing’s intelligence and shrewd- 
ness are outweighed by spiritual obtuseness, that her imagination 
is unquickened by sympathy, and that she jauntily disregards the 
intricacies of human nature. Rickie denies her assertion that we 
live only for conventions, not “for anything great” beyond 
ourselves. She contrasts sharply with her husband who had 
appreciated the fluid quality of our existence. 

The imagination which allows Rickie in his best moments 
to achieve much and to be entirely sympathetic sometimes misleads 
him. An excess of enthusiasm causes him to misinterpret the 
embrace of Gerald and Agnes as a paradisal attachment. His 
romanticizing of Gerald as a Greek out of Aristophanes reveals 
that his critical powers are sometimes in abeyance even early in 
the novel; he forgets what he had only just been reminded of, 
Gerald’s brutality toward him when they were both at public 
school. After Gerald’s death, Agnes becomes for Rickie, in 
Ansell’s view, “a single peg” upon which to hang “all the world’s 
beauty” (p. 96). He sees her, as if with the vision of Blake, “a 
virgin widow, tall, veiled, consecrated” (p. 72). For him she 
becomes a transcendent being, a Beatrice, a Clara Middleton, a 
Brunhilde, “a light . . . held behind the world” to illuminate his 
existence. The light she effuses, however, is not warm and 
benevolent; it is, as Widdrington explains, the brisk glare induced 
when an electric light clicks on. The fact that Rickie is idolizing 
a person who is spiritually null is conveyed by his vision after he 
burns the first affectionate Ictter from her. He fancies the smoke 
from the fire beating against a cloud cover, but finding its way 
through an aperture to the unclouded sky above where are the 
stars. In comparison to the “invisible quintessence” represented by 
the clearly shining stars and elsewhere in the novel by limpid 
streams, Agnes’s inner being is non-existent, at best a wisp of 
vapor. Only gradually do her Philistinism and sadism become 
apparent to Rickie; when he sces her as she really is, his life with 
her seems as unreal as the grotesque sheep engraved upon their 
domestic accounts book. 

He is partly justified perhaps in his disgust with Stephen's 
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drunkenness at the end of the novel (he fears for the desecration 
of Stephen’s powerful organism and for the tendency of the 
drunkard to resort to “second-hand” intensities), but he also 
takes the situation too seriously, as representing a defeat of his 
own ideals as to what other people should be. To Mrs. Failing, 
Rickie is associated with “the cracked bell’ which sounds from 
Cadover Church. The bell is heard as in the Cadover Rings she 
tells him the news that Stephen is his half-brother and again at 
his funeral when Mrs. Failing, with some satisfaction, denominates 
him a failure. The cracked bell signifies less his personal 
deficiencies and material failure—since in some ways he does 
prevail strongly in his death and after—than his aborted career, 
his truncated development and influence, his deflection from 
wholeness, and his defeated aspirations. 


Ill 


The humanism embraced by Rickie and other characters in 
The Longest Journey provides a firm basis for ethical values and 
discriminations, for determining standards of behavior and 
conduct, for formulating distinctions between right and wrong, 
and for defining the relationships between beauty and moral 
obligation. In Rickie, Forster embodies directly many of his 
essentially humanistic—and Christian—values: kindness, consider- 
ation, tact, unselfishness, and sympathy. Since these qualities are 
largely Christian, it is no accident that Rickie belongs to the 
Anglican church.!® Rickie’s ideals are essentially those observed 
by Margaret Schlegel, the articulate humanist in Howards End: 
“To be humble and kind, to go straight ahead, to love people 
rather than pity them, to remember the submerged.”!® Mrs. 
Aberdeen, the bedmaker at Rickie’s college, gives spontaneous 
testimony to his fine qualities: she says that his one thought is 
to save one trouble and that “the world . . . will ke better for 
him... if he’s spared” (p. 18). At Cambridge Rickie’s lameness 
does not separate him from others in view of his geniality, his 
enthusiasm, and his generally positive attitudes, qualities nurtured 
in him by the university itself. Until his denial of Stephen, Rickie 
reflects the genius of Cambridge which educates by tact and 
indirection. He hopes, moreover, that he will never be peevish or 
unkind; so long as he is in congenial surroundings, he never falls 
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from his standard. In human feeling, Rickie is superior at times 
to Stephen and Ansell, although he has less sense of direction. 
Rickie shows more kindness than Stephen when the latter describes 
a village scandal as a huge joke; Rickie is disturbed by something 
which Stephen chooses to regard as funny. Correspondingly, there 
is a certain vindictiveness and lack of understanding when Ansell 
publicly vents his righteous anger against Rickie at Sawston and 
is to some degree carried away by the dramatic effect he has 
produced. The set of Rickie’s moral nature is, moreover, indicated 
in Mrs. Failing’s opinion of the half-brothers. She prefers 
Stephen’s strength to Rickie’s “blatant unselfishness,” but in so 
doing admits the fact of Rickie’s superior moral endowment. 

Rickie’s dynamic morality causes him to dislike the negative 
emotions of peevishness, envy, rancor, brutality, and jealousy. In 
the early part of the novel he recoiled from Gerald’s enviousness 
of those who have matriculated at the university. Rickie does not 
envy others, including the physically strong like Gerald himself. 
Agnes has some of Gerald’s sadism and brutality, which she 
ordinarily conceals beneath the veneer of manners, but which she 
expresses at her most genuine. Thus Rickie is shocked at her 
callous attitude toward Varden and her rude laughter at his 
sufferings. He is hurt by her scorn of Jackson and his associates, 
and he is appalled by her rudeness to Maud Ansell when in 
London Agnes asks her in a condescending way about the drapery 
business. He is, furthermore, disturbed by Agnes’s jealousy of his 
previous friends, his intellectual interests, and his feelings for 
nature. Paradoxically, Agnes lacks true love for Rickie yet feels 
possessively jealous of him. 

Rickie’s kindness, generosity, and tact derive from his mother. 
He remembers his father as a man whose eye showed unkindness, 
cowardice, and fear, “‘as if the soul looked through dirty window- 
panes” (p. 32), and whose voice was suave but whip-like. The 
leaden frames in Mr. Elliot’s flower vases, like concealed and 
coiled sea serpents, are emblematic of the concealed and coiled 
venom in his nature. The image is linked with the snake-like 
stream of water which intrudes into Mrs. Failing’s bower at the 
beginning of the novel, and indicates there is something 
Mephistopheleian about both brother and sister. In their most 
typical moments, they both express themselves, accordingly, 
through diabolical laughter. As for Mr. Elliot, he never gave 
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himself, never did things for love, and was therefore incapable 
of attaining the culture which most people credited him with 
possessing. Despite his iconoclasm, he also lacked the sincerity to 
be truly unconventional. 

Forster illustrates the contrast between Rickie’s virtues and 
his aunt’s negations by distinguishing two chief sorts of laughter. 
On the one hand, the spirit of comedy can often be more bracing 
than the clouded spirit of tragedy. Rickie learns from Cambridge 
that there are realities other than the serious, the painful, and the 
tragic. If tragedy in the end tells us more that is elemental, a too 
self-conscious sense of human limitations and frustrations can 
make us pretentious. There is something to be said, then, for Mrs. 
Aberdeen’s contention that the merrymaking of her “gentlemen” 
is justified: “. . . the world being what it is, the longer one is 
able to laugh in it the better” (p. 19). Laughter does imply a 
certain desirable sense of proportion. Thus Rickie can laugh at 
the Madingly Dell which is also symbolic of his aspirations: like 
the ancient Greeks, he finds “his holy place” still holy after 
laughing at it. He sees, too, that the spirit of genial comedy dwells 
in the Ansell household and promotes mutual ease and harmony 
there. 

If laughter can be heartfelt and sincere, it can also express 
personal superiority, antipathy, or cruelty. One of Rickie’s most 
vivid memories from childhood was the heartless mirth of his 
father. Mr. Eliot’s sister, Mrs. Failing, resembled him by “taking 
life with a laugh” as though it were a pill; and she is incapable 
of seeing a generous action divorced from the nullifying effects 
of her sardonic vision. It had been amusing to her to keep Rickie 
and Stephen apart; but she had not realized that this was 
unwarranted interference in the lives of other people. She had 
enjoyed the errors of everyone over Stephen, but her error, as 
Rickie says, had been greater, her assumption that callousness did 
not matter. 

Rickie supplies the key to Forster’s humanistic ethic when, 
in defining the symbolic moment he is unable to live up to in 
reality, he maintains that right doing is simply right doing and 
should not be thought of even in terms of being its own reward. 
Principles of right and excellence have something of an absolute 
existence, therefore, but their full relevance can only be determined 
by considering the quality and motivation of a given act. In 
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commenting upon the persecutions which often exist at boys’ 
schools, Rickie says that violence is less damaging than malevolence. 
Thus a tap accompanied by malice is psychically more destructive 
than a blow sportively given. Rickie’s principles are tested at 
Sawston School when the unattractive Varden invites physical 
persecution because of his protruding ears. Rickie opposes Warden's 
self-pity and tries to get him to view his situation from a wider 
perspective, advising him to love his enemies rather than to 
forgive them. 

A sophisticated humanism should also enable one to define 
the complex relationship existing between beauty and _ ethics. 
Agnes maintains that Rickie is “cracked” in his enthusiasm for 
the pictures inside the church at Madingly Hall at Oxford. His 
concern is genuine in contrast to Agnes’s superficial interest; and 
he reveals his aestheticism by maintaining that nothing beautiful 
is ever to be regretted. He feels, nevertheless, that beauty is only 
a means to the end of awareness and has little value if it does 
not lead to such enlargement. In a quarrel with his aunt over the 
Church of England services at Cadover, he refuses to admit that 
their tawdriness reflects adversely upon the value of Christianity. 
Rather, he sees that a sense of beauty whose gratification is re 
lentlessly pursued becomes sterile and inhumane. 

Though the humanist ethic derives in large part from an 
informed reason, it depends ultimately for its sanction upon valucs 
which are anterior to, or else transcend, intelligence, however 
luminous. The reverence displayed by the affirmative characters 
for the self and its spiritual attributes is in itself indication that 
for Forster the intuitive is more essential than the rationalistic. In 
contrast to Herbert who uncritically accepts the world, Rickie is 
devoted to the intellectual life; but he also recognizes the ultimate 
ascendancy of instinct in determining salient values and comes 
to his “worthier results” through its means rather than by logic. 
As a result of life at Sawston, Rickie’s spiritual enthusiasm and 
largesse of spirit diminish. He goes counter to his best self by 
acquiescing in the intrigue against Jackson whom he likes and 
respects. Then Herbert discourages him from trying to enlarge 
the perspectives of his students. As a result, he drifts into what is 
easy: teaching in a formal and rigid manner and adopting the 
collective responsibility ideal advocated by Herbert. 

A realization that the intangible is basic will result in a 
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reverence for works of the imagination, especially of poetry and 
art. Before Sawston has blunted Rickie’s sensitivity, he perceives 
that he and Jackson have affinities with one another. They both 
revere the memory of Tony Failing and the literature of Greece 
and Rome. Jackson believes in poetry and in the reality of the 
gods and fairies of mythology. He alleges that the Greeks knew 
with sureness the real as opposed to the sham and that they were 
gifted with more spacious conceptions in Demeter and Aphrodite 
than moderns with their catchwords like “the survival of the 
fittest” and “a marriage has been arranged.” Jackson, like Rickie, 
appreciates that poetry and not prose lies at the center of our 
existence. Rickie’s own feeling for art is conveyed in his vision 
of Salisbury spire on the ride with Stephen through rolling 
Wiltshire. The spire never seems to leave them but is never seen 
quite clearly. In this way the spirit of art will brood over and 
hecome an abiding presence in the soul of the person susceptible 
to its influence. 

If spontaneous life has one principal expression in art, it 
is still more basically expressed through identification with nature. 
Through Stephen the powers of earth over the spirit are most 
forcibly conveyed in the novel. It is Rickie who notes how 
completely Stephen loves the Wiltshire acres, and even the 
rationalist Ansell detects “the shadow of a sentiment” in Stephen’s 
countenance when Wiltshire is mentioned. Thus rooted in the 
soil beneath him he does not long for the unattainable in the 
sime concentrated way that Rickie sometimes does. Full rapport 
with the energies of nature implants in Stephen an elemental 
wisdom, which enables him to discern pretentiousness of all kinds. 
Accordingly, in the epilogue, he deflates Herbert Pembroke who, 
Stephen feels, has always been bound by conventions and the 
desire to “tidy” out of existence those who do not conform to 
them. Later in the epilogue, Stephen sleeps out at night with 
his child and thus ritualistically confirms his oneness with earth. 
Instinctively identifying himself with the forces of continuity 
cherished by Forster, he knows that he has created life and that 
over the centuries men with his passions and thoughts will triumph 
in England. 

Forster believes that country life is superior to urban; a 
genuine primitivism is infinitely to be preferred, therefore, to a 
superficial sophistication. Stephen dislikes the London intellect 
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and physique, neither of which, Forster declares, is ever permanent. 
When Stephen enters London and its suburbs, he crosses an 
Acherontic river, “majestic as a stream in Hell” (p. 279), 
preparatory to entering the Hell of a commercial age. In such 
surroundings, our spontaneous humanity withers. Stephen espe- 
cially dislikes a priggish, pertly clever foreman in London for 
whom he works: Stephen would have been at one with his 
father, Robert, who had felt that such a man, drunk with his 
petty authority, was no different in spirit from the inhumane Mr. 
Elliot, even though the class origins of the two men differed. In 
Forster’s view, the modern spirit, reflecting the chaos of the urban 
community, is disorganized. At Salisbury the “ugly cataracts of 
brick” (p. 306) composing the town look away from the 
cathedral and out to the pagan entrenchments, as if they are still 
dimly drawn to earth but are repelled by a more forthright 
embodiment in the cathedral of the same eternal energies which 
course through her. Life in the local tavern is, therefore, more 
real, since it has deeper roots, than life “ in the cut-glass palaces 
of the town” (p. 316). Even the harshest urban setting like 
Sawston can be softened when earth exerts her spell. With the mist 
arising from the earth, Sawston loses its drabness and harsh 
outlines as Rickie prepares to desert Agnes and go with Stephen. 

Tony Failing had said there is no such person as a Londoner: 
he is only a man fallen from the life-giving forces to be found 
in rural traditions. As a sign of his increased wisdom, Rickie at 
the end of the novel fecls that towns are “excrescences” in which 
men lead purposeless lives. When the half-brothers return to 
Cadover, they are aware that the power of earth grows stronger 
as they leave Salisbury behind. The only ornament in Stephen's 
room at Cadover, a framed picture of the Demeter of Cnidus, 
indicates his affinity with the pagan goddess of earth. The very 
fact that the picture sways from a cord in the middle of his attic 
may signify that her influence over him is dynamic rather than 
static. In the epilogue, the Demeter of Cnidus is also linked 
with Rickie, who in his way is also a spiritual scion of the 
Greeks. When the last rays of the sun illuminate “the immortal 
features and the shattered knees” of the Goddess in Stephen's 
new home, we recall Rickie at his death when the train at the 
Roman crossing ran over his legs. The Demeter, moreover, 
attracts Stephen’s little girl, who says goodbye to the “stone lady” 
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as she goes out with her father to sleep on the downs. The Demeter 
is thus a stone figure who infuses life; paradoxically, the flesh-and- 
blood Agnes becomes the stony “Medusa in Arcady” (Jackson's 
designation) who infuses death. 

That Rickie has other affinities with his half-brother, which 
he only half recognizes at first, is seen in his own responsiveness 
to nature. He has, indeed, his Uncle Tony’s animistic feeling for 
the world of eye and ear; he feels that all nature is potentially 
alive, in the sense that local deities inhabit her disparate forms. 
Thus Rickie loves the “unostentatious fields” of England, 
convinced that pastoral England has greater imaginative appeal 
than a land of richer traditions like Italy. As sensitive as Stephen 
to the beauties of nature, he is impressed by the Cadbury Rings 
and the view of the downs from them, and by the converging 
of the streams of water at Salisbury; he seems here to be at the 
heart of an England different from the one that has nourished 
the imperialist temper. The closeness of the brothers is also 
conveyed by their fascinated attention to the towering Salisbury 
spire as they come back to Cadover at the end of the novel. The 
spire is seen to be almost an extension of the earth; as Tony 
Failing had said, spire and mound might be possible rallying 
points “for the new generations to cherish” (p. 311). 

As we have already seen in passing, the relationship of 
the individual to Greek and Roman civilization indicates his 
relative worth. In general, Rickie’s bonds with Greece and Rome 
are intellectual; and Stephen’s are physical. Upon occasion, their 
attitudes are almost identical; and the tragedy of their being kept 
apart by Mrs. Failing’s manipulation of their situation is thereby 
intensified. Early in the novel, Rickie responds to the poetry of 
the heavens whose stars have been named by the Greeks; Stephen’s 
own wonder at the night is never fully exhausted and its stars 
glow brightly as he speculates at the end of the novel on his 
future. With his mind, Rickie poetically elaborates his experience 
and places meaningful veils of gods and goddesses between himself 
and the reality; with his body, Stephen reacts directly to outside 
forces, his passion for drink, for example, being met with Greek- 
like directness. 

The boys complement each other. With the help of nature, 
they might indeed have been made whole in each other’s presence, 
and Demeter, Stephen’s patron goddess—would have rejoiced in 
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the fraternal union. The very names of the horses they ride over 
the downs to Salisbury indicate their differing destinies as well 
as their native classical sympathies. Stephen, who will persist 
through his progeny, appropriately rides Aeneas, whose namesake 
had been the founder of a new kingdom. Rickie, an admirable 
youth deflected from his true destiny by an unfortunate love 
affair, rides Dido whose namesake had also met a tragic end 
through mistaken perceptions of her loved one’s nature and 
purpose. The phrase from the Georgics, “O Pan, keeper of sheep,” 
establishes Tony Failing and Rickie as mental heirs of the ancients, 
Stephen as pagan in spirit. When Stephen as a boy was stampeded 
by sheep, Mr. Failing had repeated the phrase as he succored 
him; at school, Stephen is later punished for comically mistrans- 
lating the words, as if to demonstrate that literature itself is of 
subsidiary worth for one who has “been back somewhere—back 
to some table of the Gods” (p. 245) and been initiated, once 
for all, into the company of immortals. Rickie opens his teaching 
at Sawston with these Virgilian lines; their beauty is to him 
overwhelming though he gets no response from the Philistine- 
minded boys and soon gives up the task of stirring them 
intellectually. 

The inner life of the individual is enriched by the resources 
to be found in the various records of the race. Thus the authority 
inhering in the past and in the traditions of mankind has its 
implications for the present. An imagination, alive to the poetry 
of history, cannot lightly discard humanistic values in favor of 
sheerly materialistic ones. For Rickie the forms and institutions 
embodying traditions invoke his reverence; he differs sharply with 
Mrs. Failing, for instance, on organized religion. Membership in 
the Church of England, she thinks, enhances her local prestige, 
and it allows her to evade honest thought about religion through 
partly insincere adherence to Anglican dogmas. Her relapse into 
“sprightly orthodoxy” from an unconventional youth is a retreat 
to an intellectual ivory tower. On the other hand, Rickie adheres 
to the Anglican Church because he wishes to be one of a 
community of true worshippers. As one for whom religion is “a 
mystic communion with good” (p. 222), the forms and rituals 
of Christianity .have in themselves emotional force and spiritual 
power. Thus Rickie resents his aunt’s imputations that as a 
Cambridge undergraduate he ought to be a free-thinker since 
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agnosticism is now the fashion. She fails to see that intellectual 
facts count for little at Cambridge and that belief or skepticism 
are important only as a man is implicated in probing experience 
to its depths. 

The past is also reflected through place. Rickie is, accordingly, 
sensitive to houses, thinking of them as “organisms” which express 
the thoughts—overt and latent—of their inhabitants, present and 
past. Rickie reacts, moreover, to the three regions he has known 
best, Cambridge, Wiltshire, and Sawston. The ultimate effect of 
Sawston is desiccation, whereas Cambridge is an embodiment of 
the purifying and broadening traditions of the race. Wiltshire 
is associated not only with the deep power of earth over Rickie 
but with visible reminders of a primeval past. To Jackson, the 
past is vital and he is also able to make it come alive in conversation 
and in the classroom. Herbert Pembroke, on the other hand, is 
limited to the humdrum present, except for a sporadic use of 
school and patriotic traditions to enhance the prestige of Dunwood 
House. But there is a “humdrum past,” which Jackson warns 
Rickie against. Still, the possibility that tradition may decay 
should not detract from its fructifying power when life informs it. 

The past is also available to the imaginative individual who 
responds devotedly to the memory of the dead. Death is fearsome 
and may inspire cowardice or evasion; the thought of death can 
lead to endless speculations upon man’s destiny and a consequent 
enlargement of the mind. Helen Schlegel expresses this paradox 
well in Howards End: “Death destroys a man: the idea of Death 
saves him.”!” To Rickie the thought of those once living brings 
peetry, especially when he thinks of the endless procession of those 
who have lived on the Wiltshire downs and passed into oblivion 
there. Rickie hates war but loves “continuity”; he is greatly 
impressed, then, that present soldiers are sons of soldiers who 
lived and fought here in the past. Agnes’s reluctance to 
acknowledge the power of the dead over thought and imagination 
causes her own image to become faint in Rickie’s mind, when she 
is away from him. If Agnes is contemptuous of the dead and 
paradoxically loses reality as a living woman, Rickie is too greatly 
involved with his mother, who herself appears in a dream to 
warn him against excessive anxiety about family survival: “Let 
them die out” is her message to her restless son. 

‘One’s ancestral past works ambiguously as either a steadying 
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or unsettling influence. Thus Rickie’s reverence for his mother 
and his dislike for his father are basic to some of his most valuable 
perceptions and so deeply felt as to become, upon occasion, 
obsessions. The past is neither so immutable a standard as Rickie’s 
cherishing of his mother’s photograph denotes, nor so extraneous 
a force as Stephen's tearing of the picture signifies. In the epilogue 
the past does become for Stephen more than a torn photograph. 
With dignity and confidence, he tacitly admits his brother was 
right in a tender concern with the dead, he names his child after 
the mother whose life had been so tragic, and he finds added 
stability in his own existence through his reverence for Tony 
Failing, his mother, his brother, and his own boyhood on the 
downs. 

The self is not only to be fulfilled through nature, through 
art, and through the past, but it is even more significantly, for 
Forster, to be fulfilled through affection and comradeship with 
others. Rickie, Stephen, Ansell, and Mr. Failing are key characters 
who thus recognize that personal relationships are supremely 
important. Rickie values intimacy in part because of his unhappy 
life as a child, when his father was cruel to him and his mother 
held him at a distance. At the time of leaving Cambridge, Rickie 
feels that his friendship and Ansell’s is “registered” and will 
outlast the strains placed upon it. What Rickie felt concerning 
Ansell was later expressed directly by Forster concerning some 
of Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson’s friendships: “It is the 
experience of most of us that personal relationships are never 
perfect, but when they are intense, they hint at perfection.””?® 
At Sawston Rickie sees that the boys cannot appreciate human 
beings as such and have no notion of the subtleties and 
responsibilities involved in our communication with others. 

Stewart Ansell understands that “the holiness of the heart’s 
imagination” (p. 240) is indispensable in the interpreting of fact 
and in theory guides his actions according to this precept. 
Although he is a redemptive influence in the novel he is too 
exclusive by instinct to embody fully his own ideal of conduct. 
Moreover, as Rickie sees, Ansell is better at discussing love and 
death in the abstract than at analyzing lovers and a dying man. 
He is not yet the true heir of the ancients, but is acquiring by the 
end of the book fuller understanding of classical virtues and of 
ancient civilization with the knowledge imparted by Stephen and 
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the essays of Tony Failing. At the British Museum he does not 
yet penetrate to the more reticent—or the deeper—values of 
humanity: belief in the forces of earth symbolized by the statue 
of the Cnidian Demeter, a belief in the transmuting power of ideal 
sexual love informing the temple of the Ephesian Artemis, and 
a belief in the infinite serenities implicit in the Parthenon friezes. 
At this point, only the pathos of a vanished civilization registers 
with him, not the consecrating power to be found in the vital 
traditions of the race. 

Stephen is even more radically individualistic than Rickie and 
Ansell, and declares his creed with energy: “Here am I and there 
are you" (p. 278). With him, ancestry makes no difference as 
to a person’s worth; to establish a direct relationship is all- 
important. Stephen’s genuineness and directness, of course, stand 
clear against Rickie’s evasiveness and moral cowardice after 
Rickie denies him. Still nothing is ever simple in Forster; if Rickie 
distorts experience by considering too many factors, Stephen 
possibly oversimplifies it. If in the main the regenerate Rickie 
agrees with Stephen that the personal relationship is invaluable, 
he will not grant that all else is mere “cant.” Here Forster sides, 
we feel, with his conscientious intellectual, just as elsewhere, of 
course, he is on the side of his romantic primitive. A significant 
difference between the half-brothers—not all to Stephen’s 
advantage perhaps—is seen toward the end of the novel. Stephen 
proclaims his disbelief in God, whereas Rickie says that he does 
believe in something. While Rickie in his married life reveals 
that subservience to moral formalities can be constricting, he also 
knows that intellect is not to be disregarded. He sees that the 
mind can alone define our values, even if they need not originate 
there. He also sees that there are meaningful conventions, provided 
that the spirit of life informs them. 

Like Howards End and A Passage to India, The Longest 
Journey also has much intellectual substance and represents an 
advance in subtlety and complication over A Room with a View 
(begun 1903; published 1908) and Where Angels Fear to Tread 
(1905). These earlier books are more perfectly wrought and more 
unified, aesthetically and conceptually, but they lack the depth 
and speculative abundance of the novels beginning with The 
Longest Journey. Though Forster’s artistry is more perfectly 
controlled in Howards End and A Passage to India, still the vigor, 
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the depth, the scope, and the flexibility of Forster's literary 
intelligence and his passionate devotion to the life of the mind 
and spirit, most directly revealed in The Longest Journey, 
determine its unique identity and the presence in it of spiritual 
reserves not easily exhausted by the critic. When in a recent talk 
with Forster Angus Wilson “thought most highly of The Longest 
Journey of all his novels.”?® Forster enthusiastically agreed. With 
Forster we can at least recognize that this novel, for all its flaws, 
is a work of major significance for its thematic complexity, its 
psychological subtlety, and its suggestive artistry. 
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